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Review of the Month 


U*: Secretary of State John Foste,,Dulles arrived in Tokyo on 
March 18 on a last lap of his whirlwind trip of the 10 coun- 


» 
i. 


tries of Free Asia on his way back from the meeting of SEATO — 


Although no definite conclusions were apparently 
drawn from the talks between Mr. Dulles and 
Japanese leaders headed by Prime Minister Hato- 
yama during his short 26-hour stay in the Jap- 

anese capital, the visit certainly went a long way towards further 

enhancing the mutual understandings between the two'countries 
on vital problems at issue. 
On the list of the problems discussed were the U.S. mediation 

for the Tokyo-Seoul deadlock, technical assistance for the develop- 
ment of Southeast Asia, the suspension of the testing of hydrogen 
and atomic bombs, the request of former residents of the Oga- 
sawara Islands for permission to return to their homes, expansion 
of Japanese trade with Communist China, the Soviet-Japanese talks, 
Japan’s participation in the United Nations, Japanese emigration 
to underdeveloped regions and the American consideration of the 
Japanese national sentiment. While the U.S. Secretary promised 
to give his careful consideration to the problems brought io his 
scrutiny, what he stressed most strongly throughout the talks was 
the importance of a closer unity among the anti-Communist camp. 
Mr. Dulles reportedly emphasized that the basic policy of the Soviet 
Union to communize the world has not changed and that the 
maintenance of world peace today has been made possible as the 
strength of the Western European Power is greater than that 
of the Soviet Union. Hence, he is reported to have said the 
present efforts for proper military strength cannot be stopped 
and the U.S. would never tolerate hostile Communist forces 
dominating Southeast ‘Asia.. Mr. Dulles is said to have further 
pointed out that the Soviet Union has changed its policy from 
direct military invasion to indirect invasion in the form of eco- 
nomic aid, and hence Free World countries should further 
strengthen economic cooperation and assistance. It appeared 
that Mr. Dulles did not change the basic view that world peace 
depends on the balance of power, although he fully recognized 
the need of increasing economic aid to Asiatic countries. The 
U.S. policy on this point was well endorsed by a special message 
which President Eisenhower addressed to Congress on March 19, 
asking for $4,859,975,000 in foreign aid during the next fiscal 
year with greater stress apparently placed on military assistance. 
As long as the present view that the bolstering of military power 
in Free World nations has forced the Soviet Union to abandon 
military invasion continues to predominate in the United States, 
this priority to military aid in the U.S. foreign aid program will 
remain unchanged. On the other hand, however, Asian develop- 
ments are demanding a greater need of economic assistance. 
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+ is reported that Secretary Dulles manifested great 

interest in the Southeast Asian development pro- 
gram. Japanese official and financial circles have 
been eagerly advocating the need of an extensive 
program for developing Southeast 
Asia with Japanese technique and 
capital goods under the financial 
support of the United States ever since ex-Prime 
Minister Shigeru Yoshida broached the original idea 
in the form of the ‘Southeast Asian development 
fund’? when he visited Washington a few years ago. 
A similar proposal was repeated by the Japanese 
delegation at several regional conferences held in 
Southeast Asia such as the ECAFE meeting or the 
Simla conference, but such plan have so far failed 
to take concrete shape. This problem, however, has 
again come into the limelight when Eric Johnson, 
president of the Motion Picture Export Association 
of America, suggested the establishment of an inter- 
national public corporation for Southeast Asian eco- 
nomic development at a luncheon meeting held in his 
honor by the Tokyo Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry on February 28. 

Mr. Johnson’s idea has attracted particular atten- 
tion of Japan’s financial circles which hesitated to 
take his offer simply as a complimentary gesture in 
the course of a sales campaign of American motion 
pictures because of an official position he also holds 
as chairman of the U.S. International Development 
Advisory Board attached directly to the President’s 
Office. In summary, Mr. Johnson’s suggestion calls 
for the creation of a quasi-public corporation, inter- 
national in scope and stature, capitalized at more 
than $1,000 million and tasked with the extension of 
loans of 20 to 50 years in duration bearing low rates 
of interest for the economic development of Asia 
(highways, railroads, docks, mines, etc.). For the 
funds required by the proposed corporation, govern- 
mental and private capital in developed free nations 
of the world including Japan would be mobilized 
with the United States offering the first half and 
other countries the remaining half. This program 
is still in embryo and its realization depends entirely 
upon the approval of the U.S. Government. 

Another plan for Asian development has come 
formally from the U.S. Government. It envisages a 
new formula for the acceptance of surplus farm pro- 
duce by MSA. Under this formula, the U.S. Govern- 
ment proposes to sell surplus farm ‘produce in yen 
currency so that it may get enough yen funds to buy 
in Japan aid goods bound for Southeast Asian regions. 
For all its merits and demerits, this plan appears 
far more realistic than the Johnston proposal. 

Still another development plan linking develop- 
ment schemes in Southeast Asian countries and Jap- 
anese reparations, which was brought to Mr. Dulles’ 
attention during his visit, is said to have been fully 
endorsed by the Secretary of State. In this plan, 
reference is made, for instance, to Burma where 
capital goods delivered to that country in reparations 
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payment 1 tly utilized be 
cause of the shortage of funds. Particularly in the — 


case of heavy machinery like plants, huge funds are 
needed to put them in motion. At present, however, 


such capital goods are not contributing to the eco- © 


nomic rehabilitation of the country in the least as they 


remain out of operation due to the lack of operating ~ 


funds. Under the circumstances, the plan proposes 
to get U.S. capital mobilized simultaneously with 
future Japanese reparations payments to countries 
like the Philippines and Indonesia so that develop- 
ments in such areas may be accelerated. 

Many and various plans are now under study for 
the economic developments in Southeast Asia. If 
Washington is really desirous of countering the new 
Soviet offensive with new aid programs, however, it 
should take care to make such offers unstringed and 
well paying to recipient nations with the racial 
sentiment in underdeveloped regions well in consid- 
eration. Otherwise, little may be expected. 


Fi Government-sponsored Election Law Revision 
Bill aiming at the adoption of a small constituency 
system was finally placed on the tapis at the plenary 
session of the House of Representatives on March 
23 after all the efforts of 
the Socialist Party to block 
its debate had proved 
abortive. The Socialists introduced a series of non- 
confidence resolutions against some Cabinet.Ministers 
to defer the debate for three days. This was the 
limit, however, in the parliamentary procedures in 
which majority decisions predominate. Although the 
bill has thus been steered into the Lower House, it 
is feared that the worst is still in store, as the Social- 
ists are certain to take all opportunities offered to 


SMALL CONSTITUENCY 
SYSTEM 


delay the passage of the bill much to the worry of . 


voters. 

This Liberal-Democratic sponsored revision, which 
heralds the advent of a small electoral structure, calls 
for the subdivision of the existing 117 electoral districts 
into 477 smaller constituencies and the increase of the 
number of the Lower House members by 30 from the 
present 467 to 497. All the 477 electoral districts 
under the revised system will be the one-member 
constituencies with the exception of 20 from -which 
two, instead of one, Representatives are elected. 
The proposed small electoral structure is bound to 
cripple miserably the position of the Japan Socialist 
Party which has so far been dependent almost solely 
upon the unionized strength of workers. On the 
other hand, the new system will prove highly advan- 
tageous to the conservatives who generally make 
use of their individual popularity or personal in- 
fluence in specific districts. Hence, the Socialist 
opposition is quite justifiable. Moreover, the fact 
that the subdivision of the constituencies has been 
so manipulated as to be particularly partial to the 
ruling Liberal-Democratic Party has left no room for 
a compromise between the two major parties. In 
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the frontal clash which has ensued, the Administra- 
tion party is attempting to force the bill through 
the Diet by numerical superiority while Socialists 
are determined to resort to all possible means avail- 
able, even by boycotting the Diet session, to block 
its passage. When finally at bay, Socialists Repre- 
sentatives are apparently ready to resign en bloc to 
resist the Liberal-Democratic onslaught. In this 
irreconcilable confrontation, the merits or demerits 
of the new electoral structure through the proposed 
revision are entirely out of consideration to the 
Socialist Party which regards the minor constituency 
structure as the Liberal-Democratic Party’s coup 
d’etat to control the two-thirds of the seats in the 
House of Representatives required for the Consti- 
tutional revision. Thus, in the virtual absence of 
any chances for a compromise between the two rival 
parties, what counts to decide the fate of the bill is 
‘destined to be only the skill of parliamentary tactics. 

At the time when the two-party system made its 
debut in Japanese politics last year through the 
merger of the Liberals and Democrats and the re- 
‘unification of the Socialists, we hoped that it would 
mark a big step towards the progress of democracy 
in this country. The Japanese people wished that 
the nation would thus be enabled to follow the middle- 
of-the-road politics with the Conservatives working 
to check the extreme inclination of the Socialists 
towards the left and the Socialists serving to curb 
the excessive swing of the Conservatives towards 
the right. Any grave consequence from the present 
clash between the Government and Opposition 
Parties, therefore, is feared to compel people to 
lose their trust and confidence in parliamentary 
politics, and this may, in turn, serve to encourage 
the rise of fascist influences in this country. 


A sentiment appears well in evidence in some gov- 
ernmental and financial circles in favor of an 
extension of the existing restrictions on the acquisi- 
tion of Japanese stocks by Americans through yen 
payments which are due to 
eae QUISITION expire as of October 30 this 
year. Under the foreign 
investments law now in operation, foreigners are 
prohibited from obtaining Japanese stocks with yen 
payments not secured by foreign currency, On the 
other hand, Article 7 of the Japan-United States 
Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Navigation 
(which took effect on October 30, 1953) provides that 
nationals of either Party shall be accorded national 
treatment with resp2ct of engaging all types of com- 
mercial, industrial, financial and other business ac- 
tivities within the territory of the other Party. Hence, 
had the provisions of Article 7 been allowed to be 
enforced without restriction, the restrictions provided 
for under the foreign investment law should have 
been totally lifted. At the time when the friendship 
treaty was signed, however, the national economy of 
Japan was still fragile and the unrestricted freedom 
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of foreigners to acquire Japanese stocks was feared 
to place Japanese business and industry at the com- 
mand of foreign investors. In view of the situation, it 
was agreed by the Japanese and U.S. treaty drafters to 
recognize the imposition of certain restrictions on the 
acquisition of Japanese stocks by Americans through 
yen payments for the period of three years from the 
time of the enforcement of the friendship treaty under 
the provisions of Clause 15 of the protocol which ac- 
companied the treaty. This period of grace is due 
to expire as of October 30, this year. Thus, in the 
absence of a new agreement between the two contract- 
ing Parties, Japan is to stand under the obligation 
to permit the free and unrestricted sg of 
Japanese stocks by American nationals. 

Keidanren (Federation of Economic Organizations) 
recently submitted a petition to the Government, 
demanding an extension of the existing restrictions 
for another year. In this petition, the Federation 
pointed out that the fragile foundation of the national 
economy of Japan due to the extreme meagreness of 
corporate capital has not yet been sufficiently rectified. 
It was further stressed in the petition that in the 
half-year business term ending May, 1955, the in- 
corporation of reappraised reserves into capital 
amounted to only 7.6 per cent. In the coming year, 
however, corporate capital is expected to grow con- 
siderably, as much more reappraised reserve is slated 
to be incorporated into capital, while internal reserve 
has been steadily increasing. Hence, the request for 
another year for the continuance of the existing 
restrictions. 

It is estimated that the yen reserves in the hands 
of foreigners at present stand at about ¥30 bil- 
lion, of which some ¥6 billion (or about 20 per 
cent) are mobilizable for investments in Japanese 
stocks in October, this year. However, it is highly 
problematic whether the estimated total of ¥6 
billion may be bound for stock investments in toto, 
and it is equally unlikely that the sum will be used 
for cornering any specific stocks. Frank A. Waring, 
Counsellor of the U.S.. Embassy here, touching on 
this subject, stated that the majority of Americans 
in Japan are apparently desirous of keeping their 
yen reserves in Japan in a “‘liquid’”’ position instead 
of having them fixed through the purchases of stocks. 

We consider it not advisable for Japan to let the 
restrictions in question continue long, as such an 
attempt goes counter to the spirit of the friendship 
treaty and does harm to the relations of amity 
between the two countries concerned. We favor the 
lifting of existing restrictions. Particularly worthy of 
special consideration in this connection is the allevia- 
tion of current restrictions on the remittance of 
American yen reserves in this country. On the other 
hand, an understanding between the two countries 
to impose necessary restrictions in case the acqusition 
of stocks by American Nationals threaten to confuse 
the basis of the Japanese economy will also serve 
the purpose. 
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‘the December mark somewhat. Because of 

Bs: / “New Year holidays’, production in January 

is outa generally fall, and this trend was witnessed 
this year with the index for the month down 8.5% 
from. the December level, but this slip was still more 
encouraging than the 12.0% drop registered in Janu- 
ary, 1955 from the preceding month. Indicative of 
the. continued activity, January production this 
year was 20.3% larger than a year ago (manufac- 
turing up 21.3% and mining up 10.1%). In the manu- 
facturing sector, machinery and foodstuffs headed 
the list of gainers, registering a hike of 33.7% and 
a gain of 32.5%, respectively, over a year ago. The 
strength of machinery is more or less reactionary in 
nature, coming in the wake of a long-drawn de- 
pression since 1953 and spurred by a business pickup 
since early 1955. The Economic Planning Board re- 
vealed that orders for machinery received during 
1955 were 46.0% larger than those in 1954. The 
hike of foodstuffs is indicative of the smooth gain 
of consumer demands. Next to machinery and food- 
stuffs, chemicals, metals, rubber, hides and leathers 
fared well with their increases over a year ago 
ranging between 21.0% to 26.0%. Export animation 
has been responsible for the activity of metals and 
chemicals while the recovery of rubber, hides and 
leathers have come in the wake of the 1953-54 de- 
pression. 


1, JANUARY PRODUCTION INDICES 
(1934-36 average=100) 


Against Against 


“—Decn, Jan., 
sat Tame Tg Te 
Mining-Manufacturing +++++++- 198.0 183.1 92.5 120.3 


Mining Wsiecnes«csseississinesiccnon L282 121.0 94.4 110.1 
Manufacturing -+++sescseeeseses 207.5 191.6 92.3 121.3 
Foodstuffs +esssescsecceseess 234.8 199.3 84,9 132.5 
Textiles ccccccvcccccccccvccs 91.1 85.2 93.5 110.5 


Printing, Bookbinding «+++++ 127.6 118.2 92.6 - 99.9 
Whemicdisiass+cessieeelcssics o  340,7 327.3 93.6 125.6 
Rubber, Leathers++++++ss++++ 197.6 181.8 92.0 121.3 
Lumber & Wood Products ++ 197.7 197.7 100.0 115.1 
CeraMicS seereseseveseseees 192.4 176.5 91.7 113.0 
Metals sevssessevecssevesee 238.9 225.8 94.7 123.5 
Machinery ++ererseeseveseses 285.9 251.6 89.8 133.7 


Source: Economic Planning Board. 


Inventories :—Manufacturers’ inventories as of 
January registered a 3.3% increase over the December 
mark but weve still 7.3% smaller than a year ago. 
The sharpest loser was mining which receded by 
about 30.0% while non-ferrous metals followed with 
a loss of 23.0%. Also down were ceramics (16.0% 
smaller), iron and steel (11.0% less) and textile goods 
(10.0% slimmer). Merchants’ inventories also declined 
by about 5.0% during 1955. ‘The steady decrease of 
inventories despite the strong tempo of production 
has been chiefly attributable to brisk exports and 
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active domestic consumption. Strong overseas 
mands have been particularly responsible for tt 
marked dwindling of inventories of non-ferrous meta 
and iron-steel, although the rising domestic consump- 
tion (notably in shipbuilding catering to export ships) 
has come as an additional stimulant. Stocks of textile 
goods and ceramic products have receded also due to : 
rising exports and increasing home demands. In 
ventories of raw materials too are on the wane. 
Due to active imports, domestic stocks of raw ma- 
terials have been steadily replenished but not suffi- j 
ciently enough to catch up with active consumption 
resultant from energetic production. Hence, the 
January-end inventories of raw materials were 5.2% 
smaller than a year ago. Under the circumstances, 
the maintenance of. the current pitch of production 
is bound to become difficult without laregE imports: 
of raw materials. S48 : sae 
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2. INDICES OF MANUFACTURERS’ INVENTORIES 
1950 average—100) 


Against Against 


Dec., Jan., 
1955 1956 poe : ee 
_ Mining-Manufacturing ++-+++++ 132.0 136.2 103.3 92.7 
Mining «+eeeececesccesecees 82.1 81.6 99.4 69.4 
Manufacturing -++-++ eecesees 138.3 143.2 103.5 95.0 
Tron & Steels++++seseeseee 155.8 162.1 104.0) ..888 
Non-ferrous Metals++-+--+. 65.0 71.9 110.6 77.2 
Machinery + ++++eseeeseeee + 160.9 163.3 101.5 98.2 
Textiles -++essseeesecceees 102.8 108.4 105.4 90.3 
Paper, Pulp -++++ssseeeees 296.5 SLi.5 105.1 LES 1 
Chemicals ¢++seesssseseees 248.4 244.4 98.4 111.9 | 
Petroleum, Coal Products++ 143.0 154.2 107.8 98.5 
CeramicS seseeeesecceeees 126.7 127.6 100.7 84.3 : 
Rubber Goods ---+- seeeeee 175.5 176.6 100.6 135.3. 33 
Hides, Leathers «+-+++++++ 106.2 109.4 103.0 117.9 
Others ceesccecsecceveece ales} 78.6 101.4 99.7 
Source: Ministry of International Trade & Industry. 


Consumer Demand :—Domestic consumer demand. 
has continued lively. According to the Economic 
Planning Board, the domestic consumption level re- 
mained under the mark a year ago until about April, 
last year and then began to pick up from May. The: 
rising tempo has been especially noteworthy since} 
the fall of 1955 with the index for November up 
10.0% over a year ago (15.0% up in the urban area 
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and 5.0% up in the suburban area). The sharp gain 
of the consumption level in the city area has naturally 
boosted department store sales. According to the 
_ Ministry of International Trade and Industry, monthly 
_ department store sales have begun to eclipse the 
corresponding figures a year ago from September 
_ last year with the December index registering a 12.0% 
gain over December, 1954. This was about double 
the equivalent increasing rate in December, 1954 as 
compared with a year before. The fair tone con- 
tinued into this year with the sales (in the Tokyo 
metropolitan area alone) up 12.0% in January and 
16.0% in February as compared with a year ago. 
A business survey by the same Ministry also revealed 
that the sales of retailers (23,000 shops) and wihole- 
salers (8,000 shops) in Japan increased by 10.0 to 
20.0% over a year ago during the October-December 
period in 1955. With consumption continuing active 
-and exports growing brisk, investment activity has 
been. accelerated, accompanied by the swelling of 
investment financing operations. Under the circum- 
stances, consumer demand is destined to fare well 
at least for some time to come. 
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3. DEPARTMENT STORE SALES 


4 1953—54 1954—55 - 
£100 es £100 eee 
million ago as 100) million peace tne) 

June oe 137.3 112.1 147.1 107.2 
“ee ae 182.4 113,1 193.1 105.9 
August «esseees 142.4 102.7 133.0 108.1 
September -+++++ 111.3 99.4 124.5 111.9 
October «+ereree 173.0 113.0 173.7 100.4 
November ------ 173.8 97.9 195.3 112.4 
December +-+-++- 367.6 106.8 410.2 111.6 
Source: Compiled by The Oriental Economist from MITT figures. 


Prices :—Under the impetus of fair exports, rising 
domestic demand and dwindling inventories, prices have 
naturally stiffened. According to the weekly Wholesale 
Price Survey of the Economic Planning Board, the 
wholesale price index rose by 6.0% during the first 
two months of this year with the February-end mark 
exceeding the like index in June last year by 10.3%. 
The seasonal hike of foodstuffs (particularly perish- 
ables) was the predominant spur to the price advance 
during the January-February period. For instance, 
the average price index of foodstuffs as of the end 
of February was 11.4% higher than the level at the 
close of last year and 15.5% higher than the mark 
in June, 1955. Also sharp was the gain of metals 
which, as of the end of February, eclipsed December 
by 9.4% and June by 26.0%. With the advent of 
the delivery season, the prices of foodstuffs are ex- 
pected to soften while the price march of metals is 
likely to mark time. Hence, prices will begin to 
stabilize. The prices of foodstuffs already began to 
soften from early March. On the other hand, ma- 
chinery still continues steady due to increasing de- 
mand and rising prices of raw materials and building 
materials are tending upwards as housing-starts to 
increase-in the spring season. Chemicals and textiles 
are expected to remain equally strong. 
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4. WHOLESALE PRICE INDICES 
(June, 1950=100) 


Total Average ---++--- 
Foodstuffs -+++..+.+0. a 
Textiles sseleie:s ss)onere bie 
Puela? wie cccine(ccnioia Senor 
Metals 
Machinery «--++-.+ee. ° 
Building Materials - 
Chemicals «+... 
Sundries --...... or 
Consumes Gonds +-+++- 
Producer Goods 
Total Average 
minus Foodstuffs» 


Note: 
Source: 


eee eee 


Feb., June 
1955 1655 
153.0 146.9 
154.3 137.4 
90.8 88.8 
160.2 157.5 
216.6 - 211.4 
179.8 180.6 
215.4 206.0 
101.9 101.4 
134.8 135.9 
145.3 132.8 
157.2 154 6 
152.6 149,9 


As of mid-month. 
Economic Planning Board. 


~ Production Indices 


— Manufacturing 
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(1950=100) 
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Oct., ~ Dec., March, 
1955 1955 1956 
155.0 153.5 159.7 
153.6 143.9 151.2 
88.3 89.0 91.2 
158.7 169.4 161.4 
240.6 244.6 269.0 
177.2 175.2 181.9 
208.3 206.7 208.1 
102.1 104.0 195.8 

139.9 140.0 SRI 

144.8. 28,8 143.9 - 
160.4 161.5 168.3 

155.3 156.5 162.3 


= 


~ a 


JFMAMIJ JASON O|) FMAMJ JASON DIS FM AMS 
1954 1955 1956 


Living Cost :—Reflective of the strong tone of 
wholesale prices, the consumer price index in Feb- 
ruary stood 1.0% higher than the January mark. 
The February climb was primarily due to the advance 
of non-staple foodstuffs, especially perishables. 

The overall living cost in February, however, 
stood 0.3% below the corresponding figure a year 
ago, as the sizable drop of the expenses for staple 
food and clothing counterbalanced the advance of 
non-staple food, housing and sundry spending. The 
increase of the housing expense was particularly 
sharp at 9.1% as compared with a year ago because 
of the hike of rents, water charges and repairing 
costs while the latest raise of the trolley fare accounted 
for the increment of the miscellaneous expense. 
Meanwhile, the National Railways is likely to boost 
fares in the near future and private railways are 
certain to follow suit. School fees also threaten 
to hike. Thus, the miscellaneous expense is bound to 
soar further side by side with the housing expense. 
Hence, the living cost as a whole will be compelled 
to rise unless the food and clothing expenses make a 


particularly sharp dip. 


5. TOKYO CONSUMER PRICE INDICES 
(1951=100) 


Jan., Feb., Against Against 

1956 1956 sips Bets 

1956 1955 

Total Average +erersseeese 115.6 116.7 101.0 99.7 
Foodstuffs +++sseesserere 110.6 111.9 101.2 98.1 
Staple +-++eseeeeesesaee 12IG8 120.7 99.6 97.6 
Non-staple++++sesesees 105.0 107.3 102,2 98.4 
Clothing: ++++e+eseeseens 81.5 81.3 99.8 98.5 
Light-Fuel++++seseeseece 139.4 139.4 100.0 99.1 
Housing :+++sessresseece 136.8 Sands 100.7 109.1 
Miscellaneous +++++e+ees 139.0 140.5 TOme 102.0 


Source: Bureau of Statistics, Prime Minister’s Office. 
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Still Slack :—Money continued slack into February 
with the money rates tending further downward 
and monetary institutions busier in a race to find 
good borrowers. As shown in the accompanying 
table, the note issue as of the end of February 
stood at 568,600 million, registering a slip of 
¥ 14,200 million from the January-end balance of 
¥582,800 million. This decline was almost equal to 
the corresponding drop of ¥14,500 million registered 
in February, 1955. Meanwhile, the February-end 
balance of ¥568,600 million was some ¥21,600 mil- 
lion larger than the like balance at the close of 
February, last year. In view of the quickened tempo 
of economic activity in recent months, the expansion 
of this size is not particularly abnormal. The note 
issue shrinkage during February was mostly due to 
a comfortable withdrawal of financial funds during 
the month which marked the peak of the tax collec- 
tion period. The receipt excess of financial funds 
during February, however, was not especially sizable, 
amounting to ¥20,000 million as compared with 
¥40,800 million for the like month last year. This 
was attributable to a bulky payment excess in the 
Foreign Exchange Account because of the favorable 
balance of international accounts and a sharp de- 
crease in the receipt excess in the Food Control 
Account. Against the February withdrawal excess 
of financial funds at ¥20,000 million, the note issue 
shrinkage during the month amounted to ¥14,200 
million, meaning that the remaining ¥6,000 million 
was released to private quarters as the Bank of 
Japan’s credit, although it did not take the form of 
an increase of Bank of Japan loans. Instead, it took 
the shape of the sales of short-term government 
notes in the possession of city banks to the Bank of 
Japan. Thus, the balance of Bank of Japan loans 
recorded a drop of ¥7,200 million during February 
to the month-end total of ¥21,000 million, a marked 
decline from the February end balance of ¥262,100 
million a year ago, indicative of a noteworthy change 
in the monetary keynote during the past one year. 
With the balance of short-term government notes 
still in the hands of city money organs amounting 
to a large total of ¥33,900 million and the latest 
trend of the accounts of all banks (marked by a not- 
able gain of deposits and comparative dullness of 
loans) remaining unchanged, money is bound to con- 
tinue slack for some time to come. 

In the accounts of all banks during February, 
deposits increased by ¥33,700 million (21,000 mil- 
lion in real deposits~exclusive of checks, bills and 
government or foreign currency deposits) while loans 
gained only by %¥21,400 million. Resultantly, idle 
funds at the disposal of monetary institutions con- 
tinued to hike. 


Money Rates Dip:—Under the impact of easy 
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money, the call money in February continued weak 
with the exception of a short period at the start and 
end of the month, with the call rates standing soft 
at 1.3-1.5 sen (unconditional) and 1.65 sen (over- 

month). The outstanding balance, however, some-— 
what increased with the ¥87,000 million peak reached — 
during the month. This did not necessarily repre-— 
sent a general increase in demand for funds as it 
was a sporadic trend due chiefly to the temporary © 
release of funds obtained by city banks through the - 
sales of short-term government notes to the Bank of 
Japan. A noteworthy trend in February was the 
advance of the two bond issuing banks to the call 
market. During the month, the Industrial Bank of © 
Japan and the Long-Term Credit Bank released an 

estimated total of 15,000 million to the call mart 

apparently to cope with the increasing difficulty to 

find dependable borrowers of idle funds which they 

have raised by floating banking bonds. The two 

banks, which specialize in granting long-term loans 

have begun to suffer from the rising costs of raising 

fresh funds, as money rates have been on a steady 

decline. In connection with this situation, the pro- 

blem of lowering interest yields (for issuers) of 

banking bonds has come into the limelight. In 

parallel, the revision of intetest yields of industrial 

bonds, corporate debentures and provincial debentures 

is bound to be seriously discussed. 

The Government has taken a step towards the 
reform of the monetary system when it decided 
upon the creation of the Monetary System Investiga- 
tion Council at a Cabinet meeting on January 31. 
This new council will serve as a consultative organ 
for the projected reform for the Government in the 
projected reform of the postwar monetary system. 
Outstanding among the problems to be tackled by 
the new Organ are: 1) Establishment of a payment 
reserve system; 2) Reorganization or abolition of the 
Bank of Japan Policy Board; 3) Reexamination of 
the Emergency Money Rates Adjustment Law; and 
4) Readjustment of the business divisions of monetary 
institutions. 


MONEY IN FEBRUARY 


(In million yen) 


1956 1955 

Note Issue (End of January)+++++e+eee 5,828 5,614 
Note Issue (End of February) ++++++++ 5,686 5,469 
Decrease secccersesecescscsesaccscsere 142 145 
Financial Fund Movement (A) +++++++ i292 * 408 
Bank of Japan Credit (B) ++++seseeee @m 60 @, 263 
TO ATIG) nce /ateiein’s (alos mje jakme.</pie alsieletaealecciarece @) = 272 @& 253 
January-end Balance of Loans +++se. 210 2,621 
Govt. Bond Purchases+++e+e+seseeee 128 = 
Others eesisic cies cecdccsccmccenacicne 8 10 
(A) (B)eeeeseccccceeeeecevcccseceenes 142 145 
All Banks Deposit Increase «+se.eeeee 337 234 
(Real Deposits) «++erecasesecenesece (210) oe 95 
All Banks T.oan Increase +++e+ecseeee 214 154 


* Withdrawal excesses. 
Source: Compiled by The Oriental Economist. 
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Stock Market 


New High:—The stock market, comparatively 
sluggish from late January to mid-February, rallied 
in early March with share prices actively up. The 
Dow-Jones average of 225 industrials, which slipped 
from the January high (19th) of ¥431.60 to the Feb- 
ruary low (15th) of 422.50, recovered to ¥441.78 
on March 1 and climbed to a new high of ¥444.70 
on March 10. This was the first time since October, 
1953 that the ¥444.00 mark was topped. Parrallel 
with the price rally, the volume of daily turnovers 
swelled with the transactions at the Tokyo Securities 
Exchange registering an all-time peak of 28,826,000 
shares on February 29. The daily average during 
the first 15 days (1st to 15th) of March also soared 
to a-new high of 17,439,000 shares. 


New Spurs:—The market lethargy which pre- 
vailed from late January to mid-February was not 
attributable to any particular deterrents, but was 
due chiefly to evening-up operations which came in 
reaction to marked animation since the second half of 
1955. Thus, the share price slips were comparatively 
restricted, and hence the recovery was smooth and 
swift. Primarily responsible for the latest rally were 
‘two outstanding stimulants—the continuation of easy 
money and the announcement of a new revision plan 
for bond flotation terms by the Ministry of Finance. 
The latter, envisaging a further dip of money rates, 
particularly invigorated the market sentiment. The 
proposed revision, the third since last October, re- 
quires the surface interest rate of 8.0% per annum 
now in operation to be lowered to 7.5% and the. issue 
price to be raised to ¥99.50. The revision, there- 
fore, places the interest yield for subscribers at 
7.69% per annum (8.225% at present) and that for 
issuers at 8.835% (9.49% at present). This marked 
cut of interest yields of bonds, if enforced, will in- 
evitably justify a further slip of interest yields of 
stocks or, in other words, a new hike of share prices. 
Another spur to the stock market was the approach 
of the half-year settlement terms of corporations (at 
the close of March) with more of them expected to 
report fair profits. The passage of the fiscal 1956 
budget bill by the House of Representatives, promising 

1. SHARE PRICES AND TURNOVERS 


Share Prices Average Daily 


Year & Month (In yen) Turnovers 
High Low [Avornee (In 1,000 shares) 

1955: June eosesercrece 351.20 348.05 354.47 5,467 
July seseccseeres 357.50 351,25 355.56 5,585 
August se+seserese 387.12 365.67 377.48 9,693 
September <«++++= 388.42 388.13 386.15 8,831 
October sesesees 410.29 385.57 401.47 12,080 
November ++++*s 410.36 393.28 401.53 12,115 
December -++:+: 425.69 398.11 409.81 15,992 

1956;- January -++++++ss 431.60 420.14 426.46 14,886 
February +++e++ss 430.64 422.50 429.71 15,485 
March (1-15) «+++ 444,70 440,17 442,51 17,439 


Source: The Oriental Economist. 


the start of the new fiscal year with a full-fledged | 
budget for the first time in these few years, was the 
fourth bracer to the market tone. The strong tone 
of the New York stock market following the announ- 
cement by Eisenhower of his intention to run for reelec- 
tion also gave an additional spur to the mart while 
the increasing possibility of an early end of the 
Sohyo-sponsored spring labour offensive proved a 
negative support. 


Overall Rally:—The price rally from late Feb- 
ruary was overall for almost all the groups compris- 
ing the 225 pivotals with the lone exception of 
amusements. As noted in Table 2, the latest share 
price recovery was somewhat different from the price 
march during the second half of last year. The 
price rally last year depended mostly on the hike of 
heavy industrials (such as mining, shipbuilding, iron- 
steel-metals) and shipping while light industrials 
forming the remaining groups stayed rather in the 
background. In the latest price resurge, on the other 
hand, the recovery of light industrials such as tex- 
tiles and fisheries, and particularly chemicals, was 
especially noteworthy although heavy industrials 
continued to share in the pickup. Foodstuffs and 
commerce also made fair showing. The predominance 
of heavy industrials in the past rally was mostly due 
to the overseas business boom which aided the pro- 
fits of the companies concerned, while light indus- 
trials depending on domestic stimulants remained 
rather quiet. In the latest market recovery, light 
industrials began to surge particularly ahead, indi- 
cating that the overseas boom has become steadily 
permeated in Japan as a spur to domestic business. 
Marked improvement of the financial standing of 
firms specializing in light industries due to the pro- 
gress of rationalization was a new attraction to in- 
vestors. Another feature of the latest rally was the 
rise of selective buying directed towards the shares 
of smaller firms in preference to those of major 


companies. 
2. SHARE PRICE MOVEMENT BY GROUP 
(In Yen) 

Groups Feb. 15 ep Sane % 
Averages of 225 Pivotals-+ 422.50 444,70 22.20 Oeno 
Banking, Insurances++++e+e 584.13 598.39 17.26 2.95 
Rly., Transportation +++++s 282.90 293.16 10.26 3.62 
Shipping) +++serccerersece 218.33 Dalese 3.00 1.37 
Gas, Electricity ++++sese+e 185.95 191.04 5.09 2.73 
Mining «ceceresesesesccese 345.83 372.28 26.45 7.64 
Shipbuilding, Machinery ++ 189.07 202.36 13.29 7.02 
Tron-Steel, Metals «+++er+s 92.52 99.05 6.53 7.59 
Textiles++erereesscesorers 521.50 556.16 34.66 6.64 
Foodstuffs +++sesceeeseeers 925.78 966.57 40.79 4.40 
Fisheries «scsseecceeevees 160.93 170.20 9.27 5.76 
Chemicals -++essseseeseres 347.73 378.41 30.68 8.82 
Miscellaneous +++sse+eseee 458.61 475.28 16.67 3.63 
Commerce +++++sssseseeaes 777.40 801.30 23.90 5.20 
Amusements ++++eeseeeseee 369.86 364.35 @& 5,51 1,42 


Source: The Oriental Economist, 
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New Soviet Policy 


HE speeches made by Russian leaders at the 
Tr Twentieth Party Congress in Moscow recently have 
resulted in big repercussions throughout the world. 
For the public pronouncements of the Soviet leaders 
indicate that the policy of the U.S.S.R. has undergone 
an epoch-making change. 

Stalinism has long been stigmatized outside of the 
Soviet sphere as symbolic of dictatorial suppression 
and dark terrorism. And there can be no doubt that 
the succession of bloody purges, which took place 
under Stalin, struck terror and engendered repressed 
hate within the hearts not only of the general public 
but also of personnel high in the Soviet hierarchy. It 
is also logical to assume that this era of dictatorship 
and fear did much to set the course of Soviet policy 
since the death of Stalin, with gradual expression 
of critical thinking, with sentiment shifting toward 
correction of various policies, and finally with the- 
oretical justification of the about-face hammered home 
at the recent Party Congress. 

At the recent Party Congress there occurred une- 
quivocal denouncement of idolatry; and the shift from 
Stalin’s dictatorial methods to democratic government 
by means of collective leadership was repeatedly 
emphasized. Further, it was contended that war 
between socialist and capitalist nations could be 
avoided; that peaceful co-existence of communism 
side by side with capitalism could be achieved; and 
that revolution without violence through parliamen- 
tary devices could also be expected. 

Consequently, the recent Party Congress gives rise 
to certain definite impressions. In the first place, 
the new policy has been formulated on a realistic 
basis. Second, the leaders of Soviet Russia now ap- 
pear to entertain considerable self-assurance. Third, 
together with less distaste for self-criticism, the 
Moscow leaders now appear to be willing to accept 
anything that will add to Soviet strength. 

During the war, a considerable number of Soviet 
citizens came to see the outside world for themselves, 
while foreign visitors invited to Russia since the war 
have also been fairly numerous. It may therefore 
be assumed that the influence of foreigners and of 
outside lands on Soviet thinking has been far from 
inconsequential. It is probably no longer possible to 
hoodwink the Russian people who have come to 
possess a more discerning eye; and it may be that 
reliance upon a reign of terror, backed up by the 
secret police, is no longer practicable. Then, in the 
international scene, it has often happened that vio- 
lence instead of helping the communistic cause has 
rather generated strong and effective resistance. The 
“Molotov cocktail’ tactics of the Japan Communist 
Party is a good example of such backfirings. Perhaps, 
the increase of Communist members in the French 


and Italian parliaments has also something to do 
with the theory of peaceful revolution. 

Ever since the Soviet Revolution the nostion of 
the communistic regime, surrounded on all sides by 
capitalistic, ‘‘imperialist’’ nations, was such that only 
the strictest and most severely disciplined form of 
state could be adopted. But since World War II, the 
prestige of the Communist Party has been en 
ormously strengthened, while economically the 
U.S.S.R. is well on the way to catching up with 
the capitalistic nations of the world, Furthermore, 
the U.S.S.R. now has beyond its own boundaries a 
large assemblage of allies and satellites, including 
mighty China, and is therefore well enough en- 
trenched to face up to the West. It can well be 
believed that this consolidation of position alone would 
give rise to self-assurance on the part of the Soviet 
leaders. Because there is self-confidence, there is 
room for self-criticism; and it has become possible 
to introduce considerable flexibility into national 
policies. 

Another notable change is the rebuke heaped upon 
the former attitude of belittling foreign technical and 
scientific developments. The new policy is to learn 
everything possible from foreign nations. Heretofore, 
the official U.S.S.R. attitude had been to ignore capi- 
talistic production and technology. The public and 
official reversal of this policy of isolationism should 
contribute much toward promotion of East-West inter- 
flow of culture. 

If, as has been avowed at the Party Congress, 
Party Secretary Khrushchev and his associates push 
onward toward democratization through collective 
leadership and proper attention to public opinion, 
without reverting to the dictatorial practices of 
Stalinism, it may be possible to see the deepening 
of East-West relations, for which we have entertained 
expectations. 

At the Big Four Geneva Conference of last autumn, 
the Western powers indicated a plan for East-West 
interflow of culture and information, involving 17 
points. The U.S.S.R. at that time accepted only 5 
of these points in part or in principle, and rejected 
the other 12. Accepted were such matters as ex- 
change of books, newspapers, and periodicals, and 
freedom of their sale, exchange of government pub- 
lications; exchange of motion pictures; and free entry 
of tourists. Since these are desired by the Soviet 
people, particularly the intelligentsia, and if the ex- 
change of informative material is carried out on a 
growing basis, there will doubtless be a waning of the 
Suspicions and doubts that now exist between the 
East and the West. We earnestly hope that the 
matter of cultural intercourse will be positively pro- 
moted by concentration of the effort of those concerned. 
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Cartelization Progressing 


is ea formation of cartels, mergers, and other 

arrangements for joint action has in recent years 
been increasingly discussed among business circles, 
the relationship of such action to the Anti-Monopoly 
Law has become quite a key issue. 


Cartels and the Anti-Monopoly Law 


The Anti-Monopoly Law, or to give its full name, 
the Law for Prohibition of Private Monopoly and 
the Maintenance of Fair Trade, was promulgated in 
July 1947 and enforced from that time. The purpose 
of this law is stated as: ‘‘Promotion of fair and free 
competition, of inventiveness and initiative of busi- 
ness operators, of business activities, and of high 
levels of employment and national income in order 
to safeguard the interests of the general consumer 
and to promote the sound and democratic growth of 
the national economy through prohibition of private 
monopoly, unfair systems of business transaction, 
and unfair methods of competition, through preven- 
tion of excessive concentration of control over enter- 
prises and through elimination of all unjustifiable 
restraints on transactions, including unreasonable re- 
striction of production, sales, pricing, technology, 
and other aspects through such methods as merger, 
agreement, &c.’’ The Anti-Monopoly Law also defines 
“unjustifiable restraints on transactions’”’ as: “actual 
restriction of competition in a specific field of _busi- 
ness, counter to the public interest, through mutual 
restraints on business and actions by one business 
operator in conjunction with another, regardless of 
whatever form such agreement or contract may 
take.’’ In other words, the Anti-Monopoly Law as 
legislation has for its purpose the prevention of ex- 
cessive concentration of economic power within the 
Japanese economy after the leveling carried out by 
the postwar measures for dissolution of the ‘“‘zaibatsu’’ 
cliques, and for fragmentation of the bigger business 


organizations. 
However, it has never been exactly indicated what 
is meant by ‘‘excessive concentration,” ‘“‘unjustifi- 


able restraints,’’ or ‘‘unfair competition.’? So from 
the opposition standpoint, whatever action is taken 
appears neither ‘‘excessive,”’ ‘‘unjustifiable,’’ nor 
“unfair,’’ but absolutely necessary for continued ex- 
istence in business. Rehabilitation of the Japanese 
economy continues to show progress despite the 
buffetings received from the cycles of boom and 
slump; but in the process there have occurred such 
phenomena as the regrouping of the trading firms, 
the massing into industrial and business complexes 
of the former ‘‘zaibatsu’’ concerns, the various ar- 
rangements among groups of businesses, and the 
formation of cartels by specific classifications of busi- 
ness. And in the face of such moves toward con- 


certed action the Anti-Monopoly Law has tended in 
one way or another, to be considered a nuisance. - 

In 1953 the Anti-Monopoly Law was amended in 
part to permit the formation of ‘‘depression cartels’’ 
and “rationalization cartels.’ To date, the cartels 
receiving official sanction to engage in this type of 
concerted action are: the scrap copper and iron pur- 
chasing cartels, the cartel for rationalization of mixed 
cotton yarn spinning, the bearings production cartel, 
and some others. In addition to the above there 
have been such actions as the curtailing of cotton 
spinning operations in line with an official recom- 
mendation issued by the Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry, special legislation covering such 
public services as the local private railroads and the 
securities markets, or the Small Business Stabiliza- 
tion Law for protection of small and medium enter- 
prises (cotton and rayon staple fabrics adjustment 
associations, sewing machine export regulation associa- 
tion, &c.); while with more basic industries there 
has been legislation enacted in connection with mari- 
time shipping rates, export of ammonium sulphate, 
coal mining, and export-import transactions. Now 
being reported as under consideration by the Na- 
tional Diet are such bills as the textiles facilities 
adjustment bill, the machinery industry promotion 
bill, amendment in part of the Central Wholesale 
Market Law, the small vessels marine transportation 
association bill, amendment of the Warehousing Law, 
and for the wholesale business the commercial 
operators association bill. 


The Scrap Iron Cartel 


The Scrap Iron Purchasing Cartel was formed in 
April 1950 because from the start of that year there 
was a sharp rise in iron and steel prices which 
affected in no small way the cost of producing iron 
and steel. When applying for government approval 
of this cartel the eighteen iron and steel companies 
involved made the following statement under the 
heading ‘“‘The Reasons for the Need of Specia] Con- 
certed Action for the Purpose of Undertaking Ratio- 
nalization of Operations, and the Expected Results of 
such Action: 

«« |. The iron and steel industry is a basic in- 
dustry from the standpoint of the national economy, 
and while the ups and downs of iron and steel 
prices greatly affect the export of iron and steel, 
and steel products, the present prices of iron and 
steel are such that it would be extremely difficult 
to remain in international competition for any 
length of time. As one method of breaking through 
this situation is suggested stabilization and lowering 
of iron and steel prices, together with an attempt at 
rationalization of operations. To this end it will 
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be necessary to lower the prices of the principal 
raw materials, namely pig iron (costly because of the 
high cost of coal) and scrap iron and steel, which 
are quoted at once higher levels than else- 
where in the world . . . The reduction and stabiliza- 
tion of the prices of iron and steel can only be car- 
ried out through reduction of the cost of raw 
materials, particularly coal, and scrap iron and 
steel. But since it would not be practical to expect a 
major reduction in the cost of coal, the bulk of 
which comes from domestic sources, the only effec- 
tive method will be to attempt a price reduction 
in scrap iron and steel, where no original cost 
components are involved and prices merely fluctuate 
wildly in relation to supply and demand...” 
To this was added an explanation pointing out 
that the interests of the customers, the general con- 
sumers, and related industries would not be damaged 
in any way. 

- This cartel was formed by siphtssa iron and 
steel manufacturers, who formed a committee on 
supply and demand of scrap iron and steel, and set 
prices and purchase quantities for the member cor- 
porations. This action was effective in bringing 
down the price of scrap. For instance, with special 
grade scrap, which at the time of cartel formation, 
sold at ¥19,000 to as high as ¥20,000 per ton, the 
price was brought down by May 1955 to ¥18,500, to 
¥18,000 in June, to ¥17,000 in July, and to ¥16,500 
in August, at the rate of about ¥500 per month. 
But when in September and October there occurred 
a shortage of scrap due to increase in export ship- 
ments of steel and boosting of production, there was 
a sharp rise in the price of scrap and the cartel 
disintegrated. To remedy the situation the Ministry 
of International Trade and Industry stopped valida- 
tion of steel export contracts (October 15, 1955) be- 
cause the contracts signed by Japanese steelmakers 
during the first half of 1955 involved such volume 
that further acceptance of orders would have re- 
sulted in production boosts without adequate supply 
of raw materials, and this might have led to specu- 
lation as well as the drawback, when considering 
long-range promotion of export production, of having 
to work with high-cost raw materials. 


Bearings Production Cartel 


This cartel was formed for the express. purpose 
of enabling five bearings manufacturers, Nippon 
Seiko, Toyo Bearing, Koyo Seiko, Fujikoshi Kozai, 
and Asahi Seiko, to undertake rationalization of their 
respective operations; and official sanction was 
granted in November 1955 to restrict the number of 
types of bearings to be produced. This inter-company 
agreement is scheduled to end in November 1957. 
Although there are now some 27 finished bearings 
manufacturers in Japan, the above-named 5 produce 
approximately 92.7 percent of the total volume. 

What then is the purpose of cartels ? In the case 
of bearings, which are produced for a wide variety 
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of purposes and equipment, the types and sizes tat 
must be made tend to become extremely numerous. 
The above-named five companies have long been 
known as makers of all types of bearings, and be- 
cause they are required to meet the requirements of 
each and every customer, they tend toward over- 
diversification with total volume spread out too 
thinly. For this reason they decided to form a cartel, 
mutually agreeing to limit production of certain 
items with small markets to specific companies, thus 
to undertake rational regulation of the variety they 
would have to produce, which would lead to con- 
centration of production, reduction of cost, and im- 
provement of quality. : 

As for the effects of this cartel, on the con- 
sumer, the “‘outsiders,’’ the distributors, the sub- 
contractors, and the materials and parts suppliers, 
the Fair Trade Commission has ruled that there is 
no unjustifiable damaging of interests. Furthermore, 
the commission holds that neither is the general 
consumer hurt nor can the evils of monopolization 
arise since the items in regard to which production 
is limited and competition is eliminated constitute 
but a minor portion of the bearings in demand, and 
because these special varieties affect appreciably the 
cost of the main body of ‘“‘standard’’ items. 


Cotton Mill Production Curtailment 


In addition to the above cases of cartelization 
approved on the bases of the Anti-Monopoly Law, 
virtual cartel formation through a different procedure 
—Ministry of International Trade and Industry 
advice—has also occurred. Representative of such 
arrangements is the production cutback undertaken 
in concert by the cotton mills. 

Twice has it been since the war that the cotton 
mill operators resorted to agreed-upon choking off 
of production. The first covered a period of fifteen 
months, from March 1952 through May 1953. The 
second began in May 1955, and is still being con- 
tinued. In both cases the immediate cause was over- 
production of cotton goods and the crumbling of 
cotton goods prices. True to the saying that ‘“‘the 
history of cotton mill operation is a history of pro- 
duction curtailment agreements,’’ Japan’s cotton 
operators developed their businesses before the war 
through a series of output regulation arrangements. 
But because, after the war, the Anti-Monopoly Law 
stood in their way, the 130-odd mill operators could 
not form cartels to undertake regulation of produc- 
tion on their own initiative. It is pecause of the 
legal barrier that they have been forced into seek- 
ing Ministry of International Trade and Industry in- 
tervention to restrict production in order to bring 
about betterment of market conditions. 

Needless to say, the Fair Trade Commission eyes 
such concerted curtailment of production with dis- 
favour; and because the Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry also is mindful of public opinion 
in connection with the interests of the general con- 
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sumer it has taken pains to keep the production 
cutback periods as short as possible, extending them 
only when absolutely necessary. During the first 
period, from March 1952 through May 1953, MIT1 
kept close watch on the movements of the cotton 
goods market, and changed the curtailment rate 
every two or five months. With the concerted cut- 
back that has been in effect since May 1955, exten- 
sions have been granted every two or three months; 
and although at present a cutback rate of 12 per- 
cent is in force until March 31, either reduction of 
this rate or termination of the arrangement is being 
considered in view. of the decrease in inventories 
(whereas in May 1955 there existed cotton goods 
stockpiles equivalent to 500,000 bales of yarn, inven- 
tories as of February 29 were down to 350,000 bales) 
and improvement of market conditions. 

In order to carry out the concerted production 
curtailment on a strictly fair basis, the method being 
employed is a combination of enforced holidays and 
sealing off of productive equipment. Each local 
Trade and Industry Bureau possesses a production 
curtailment committee which includes members from 

cotton mill management; and in addition allocations 
of raw cotton are made on the basis of operable 
capacity and export production. Operators who 
violate the production cutback arrangement are 
penalized by reduction or cancellation of raw cotton 
quotas. 
Cartelization by means of Special Legislation 

In addition to the forming of cartels in the ways 
described above, there have in recent years been 
moves toward cartelization in certain key industries 
through special legislation. This tendency is seen 
as an attempt to emasculate the Anti-Monopoly Law. 

The following are some of the legislative actions 
in this direction that have been taken to date: 

1) In maritime shipping, exemption of ship- 
owners and operators from the stipulations of the 
Anti-Monopoly Law in connection with agreements 
on freight rates in view of the international cartels 
and conferences formed by the world shipping 
concerns. 

2) Exemption of ammonium sulphate manufac- 
turers in connection with export sales by means of 
the Ammonium Sulphate Supply-Demand Adjustment 
Emergency Measures Law. 

3) Exclusion of agreements on restriction of coal 
production by means of the Coal Mining Rationaliza- 
tion Emergency Measures Law. 

4) Export-Import Transactions Law (exclusion of 
acts of cartelization by business operators in con- 
nection with import or export). 

Of these, 3) and 4) arelconsidered rather important, 
so below will be given some of the details. 

Coal Mining Rationalization Emergency Measures 
Law. This law was promulgated in August 1955. 
Prior to this time, the bigger operators had entered 
into an informal agreement to reduce, starting June 
1954, the annual production of coal to 43 million tons 
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from the previous 45 million-ton level. This was 
revised so that from December 1954 the 41 million- 
ton level would be the goal. The situation being 
such, the National Diet was moved to enacting legis- 
lation which reads in part: ‘‘ . . . When, because of 
extreme ‘imbalance of the supply-demand situation 
in coal, the selling price of coal tends to fall ap- 
preciably below the standard coal price as established 


by the Coal Mining Deliberation Council, and there 


is the danger of the bulk of coal operators being 
forced into difficulties which may prevent them from 
continuing in business, the Minister of International 
Trade and Industry shall be empowered to direct 
the coal operators to take concerted action for re- 
striction of production and regulation of the selling 
price of coal... ”’ 

But because conditions today are incomparably 
better than when the law was enacted, MITI and 
the Coal Mining Deliberation Council have not gone 
further than to study the establishment of standard 
coal prices. 

Export-Import Transactions Law.  Cartelization 
under the provisions of this law has been seen in 
such industrial classifications as cement and gly- 
cerine. The Cement Export Cooperation Association 
1) fixes each quarter year the minimum export quota 
for each producer, on the basis of operable capacity, 
and export is undertaken in the manner decided by 
the cartel committee; 2) has set for the present the 


standard export price of cement at $17.50 per metric 


ton; 3) holds a fund into which are pooled all 
amounts in excess of the standard export price for 
future payments, proportionate to capacity, as ad- 
justment in the event export sales must be under- 
taken at below standard; and by co-ordinating en- 
quiries from abroad acts as the export sales repre- 
sentative of the cement producers. In short, the 
Export-Import Transactions Law permits the forma- 
tion of cooperative bodies for promotion of export 
sales, and condones production adjustments and 
grouping of small industrial operators. 

In addition there are now before the National 
Diet the bills described below. 

Textiles Facilities Regulation Bill. This legislation 
aims for restriction of the facilities for production of 
cotton goods, rayon staple, flax and hemp, silk, and 
other fibrous products, for reduction of surplus capa- 
city, for government advice in regard to price reduc- 
tions, and for undertaking of concerted production 
curtailments. However the Fair Trade Commission 
is opposed to facilitating agreement among operators 
for limitation of output, so the portion providing for 
government advice in regard to concerted production 
cutbacks has been deleted. 

Machinery Industry Promotion Bill. The purpose 
of this proposed law is to exempt from the stipula- 
tions of the Anti-Monopoly Law eighteen different 
types of machinery manufacturers when, because it 
is necessary for the growth of the machinery industry, 
they seek government approval of mutual agreements 
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for the formation of, for example, procurement cartels, 
production items restriction cartels, technological 
cartels, raw materials purchase cartels, &c. The 
Fair Trade Commission is indicating opposition on 
the ground that the scope of exemption for concerted 
action is too wide. 

Bill for Amendment in part of the Warehousing 
Law. The amendment calls for exemption of ware- 
house operators when entering into agreements in 
regard to restriction of space sales and facilities. 
The Fair Trade Commission appears to be strongly 
against this proposed legislation. 

Bill for Amendment in part of the Central Whole- 
sale Market Law. The central market consignees 
(auctioneers) of fresh vegetables and seafoods will 
undertake mergers by application to the Minister of 
Agriculture and Forestry. This is proposed because 
at present there are too many consignees, and com- 
petition is resulting in excessively low commissions 
on sales. The Fair Trade Commission however is 
on guard against restraints on fair competition that 
might occur as a result of giving the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Forestry the power to approve 
mergers. 

Because of this general tide running in the direc- 
tion of relaxation of the restrictions on joint action, 
the wholesale business recently has begun agitating for 
the enactment of a commerce association law. Both 
MITI and the TokyoChamber of Commerce and Indus- 
try have been studying how best to stabilize the whole- 
sale business; but the wholesalers themselves contend 
that there must be legislation to support an organiza- 
tion of their own, and that in order to rationalize 
their business legal sanction must be provided for 
joint actions. They have therefore formed a Federa- 
tion for Expediting Enactment of the Commerce As- 
sociation Law, and have stepped up their lobbying 
activities. 

The law as envisaged by the wholesale merchants 
would create cooperative associations of wholesalers, 
for 1) such joint activities as buying, warehousing, 
and shipping; 2) agreements among members on ra- 
tionalization of operations; 3) extension of working 
capital loans to members; and 4) collective contracts 
calculated to improve the economic status of the 
members. Furthermore, in regard to non-members, 
the proposed law will empower the government to 
order non-members to observe the agreements estab- 
lished by the cooperative associations. Behind this 
movement of the wholesale merchants lies the think- 
ing that 1) there is currently no legal protection for 
their functions; 2) whereas the producers are permit- 
ted to act in concert under such arrangements as 
“‘depression cartels’’ or ‘“‘rationalization cartels,’’ the 
wholesale distributors have no corresponding means 
of counteraction; and 3) because under intensely 
competitive conditions the wholesale merchants are 
resorting to various forms of unfair business practices, 
the absence of adequate legal provisions prevents 
prompt and statisfactory solution of this problem. 
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CCORDING to the Oriental Economist survey cover- 

ing 239 leading Japanese business corporations, 
the effect of the disinflationary retrenchment policy 
was clearly manifested by declines in sales and 
profit reported during the first half of 1954-55 (May 
through October). In the ensuing six months busi- 
ness results indicated some increase in sales, reflect- 
ing general easing of the recessionary trend; but 
profits continued to sag because of increases in cost 
and non-operating expenses. 


1. GROSS INCOME Vs. GROSS OUTGO 


(Of all businesses, in percentages) 


Second Half First Half 
1954-55 1955-56 
PGTOSR POO INE! Fountain aie hale syeiens e\asks 100 100 

Gross Outgo eee ecco eres ccesreoseae 96.7 96.7 
Cost of Items Sold..sesecesceees 83.7 83.6 
Cost of Administration and Sales--. 7.9 (Ee 
Non-Operating Expenses+«+++ess-s BL 5,4 
Net Ser (ats Dain apiate scssain: 0d oftalc,e.e-chetd oun 3.3 3.3 


Note: Real Estate excluded due to lack of analysed data 
Source: The Oriental Economist for all tables. 


However, the reports issued during the first half 
of 1955-56 (May through October) revealed signs of 
definite recovery, with both profit and the profit 
rate up. This was due to good production stimulated 
by the “‘quantitative’? boom, and to some other 
factors. Nevertheless, heavier requirements for 
working capital resulted in increased borrowing, 
which weakened slightly the overall financial status 
of business; and shortage of corporate capital re- 
mained notable. 

Operating profit reported during the first half of 
1955-56 by the corporations surveyed aggregated 
¥68.4 billion, indicating a gain of 11.2 percent 
(6.9 billion) over the amount stated during the pre- 
ceding half-year. This gain was due mainly to the 
10 percent (3#182.2 billion) increase in sales; and al- 
though this was offset somewhat by the 4.3 percent 
(2 billion) decline in non-operating profit, total in- 
come at ¥180.1 billion was 9.7 percent higher 
than that reported during the six months ended with 
April 1955. 

On the expenditure side, there was a 9.3 percent 
(159.3 billion) growth in sales and business ex- 
penses, on top of which there was an increase of 
¥ 13.9 billion in non-operating outlays, bringing the 
aggregate growth in outgo to ¥173.2 billion. This 
nevertheless was smaller than the gain in earnings, 
so the abovementioned increase in profit was 
achieved. 

The above changes in expenditures, seen in, rela- 
tion to gross income, are as given in Table 1 below. 


2. DISPOSITION OF CORPORATE PROFIT 
(All Businesses, in ¥ billion) 


2nd Half 1954-55 1st Half 1955-56 
To Reserve ++++++ 13.2 20.38% 16.1 22.2% 
Dividend +++++++> 24.7 38.0 27.0 37.3 
Officers’ Pay ++++~ 0.8 Tey 0.8 nlp 
Taxes+seresssecees 26.3 40.5 28.5 39.4 


Although non-operating expenses have propor- 
tionately gone up 0.3 percent, there has been a 0.1 
percent decline in cost, while administrative and 
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sales expenses have come down 0.2 percent. Conse- 
quently, there has been no change percentagewise 
in net profit realized, and gain in sales volume means 
added profit. 

This relationship is also clarified by the shifts in 
the factors governing the earnings rate: the cost-to- 
sales ratio which in the second half of. 1954-55 in- 
creased by 1.3 percent, to result in a reduction of 
the profit as against sales, decreased by 0.3 percent 
in the first half of 1955-56. In consequence the profit 
rate of sales went up to 3.6 percent as against the 
3.4 percent indicated by the reports made during 
the second half of 1954-55. Capital turnover also re- 
flected increase in sales to rise from 1.0 to 1.1. There- 
fore the profit rate, as against capital, which is 
derived from the profit rate of sales and capital 
turnover, rose to 3.8 percent from the 3.5 percent of 
the preceding half-year. 

3. USE AND SOURCE OF BUSINESS FUNDS, 


ALL CORPORATIONS SURVEYED 
(In * billion) 


2nd Half 1st Half 
(Use of Funds) 1954-55 1955-56 

Fixed Assets Gain +++s+seeesecssece 95.0 79.8 
Tangible Assets -+++cceeceescere 79.3 61.3 
Intangible Assets «++sseeeessece 2.0 0.9 
Investments serecccececccesesece 137 17.6 

Liquid Assets Gain +e+eseeeseceee 90.4 132.8 
Current Assets «eseecsesececece 76.0 93.6 
Inventory «ssccececesecnece eee = — 
Other s+eescccccsessscccecs Jecese 14,4 39.2 

Deferred Accounts Gain +++++e+e+* 1.0 2.1 

Capital Reserves Reduction++++++++ — 13.0 

Total occeseccccccccvecscoce 186.4 997-7 
(Source of Funds) 

Capital Gain sesesesceeeeseseeces 55.9 59.0 
Equity Capitals +s+sssesscseeeens 51.2 34,4 
Corporate Reserves +ssseresssees 3.9 —_ 
Surplus Profit «ecescccsscesscoce 0.8 24.6 

Borrowings Gaims++esesssersreress 94.2 141.2 
Current Liabilities «++++s+ssesees 25.2 79.9 
Debenture Issues:+++ssseeesssece 6.2 14.9 
Long-Term Borrowings+++*+++++s 62.8 46.4 

Inventoried Assets Reduction ++++++ 36.3 27.5 


Note: Gain in Assets Revaluation Reserve excluded 


When the shifts in profit are seen by business 
classification the biggest gain is indicated by utili- 
ties (25 percent). Other businesses that achieved in- 
creases were: manufacturing (16.7 percent up), 
mining (12.3 percent), real estate (11.7 percent), and 
marine products (9.8 percent). Those suffering de- 
clines were: services (down 13.5 percent), building 
and construction (down 5.2 percent), and merchan- 
dising (down 4.3 percent). 

Notable among the categories favored with in- 
creased earnings is maritime shipping, long haras- 
sed by deficits, but now in the black by at least 
¥1.3 billion. The fats and oils industry, deficitridden 
until the preceding half-year, reported in the first 
half of 1955-56 a profit of ¥0.3 billion. Consequently, 
the only businesses still in the red were hard and 
bast fibers, and coal, these categories indicating in- 
creases in deficits over the preceding term of ¥1.6 
billion and ¥0.2 billion respectively. 

Among the classifications suffering decline in 
profit was merchandising, and the main cause was 
decrease in department store earnings, which fell 
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All Industry++++seeesees 
Fisheries 
Mining AAO OO EEO OO O0000 
Metal-Non-Metal 
Coal] eevee cseccrescccee 
Petroleum 
Construction: ++e+ssesees 
Manufacturing ++++++++++ 
Foodstuff 
Flour 
Sugar «+> 
Confectionery-Milk +> 
Brewing +++essseseee 
Oils «eseceees ecccnce 
Spinning-Weaving ++++++ 
Cotton-Spinning:+++++ 
Synthetic fibres+«++++ 
Wool-spinning ++++++ 
Bast-hard-fibres- 
spinning +++erereses 
Pulp & Paper 
Printing seseseseseceee 
Chemicals 
Fertilizers «++ssseess 
Soda 
Fats-oils-paints ++++++ 
Medical Supplies «+++ 
Other chemicals ++++ 
Rubber Goods 
Glass & Ceramics++++++ 
Glass ssccscccvcces 
Cement 
Ceramics+++++ 
Primary Metals.-+++ ails 
Tron-stee]ssseseeee 
Non-ferrous Metals ++ 
Machinery -+-- 
Electric Appliances 
Generator-Transmitter 
Wires-Cables 
Communication Tools 
Transportation Machines 


eee esas eeseare 


Pe ery 
eee eeesesesers 


eneeccee 


sete eeesecece 


eeeseoce 


ove 


eeee 


see eseee 


Automobiles: ++++.s. oe 
Shipbuilding-repairing 
Rollingstock «+++ese. . 


Motor-bicycle-Bicycle 
Precision Machinery ++ 
Wholesale & Retail «+++ 
Commerce & Trade-++- 
Department-store 
Real Estate «csvccsececs 
Transportation, Com- 
munication, & Other 
Public Services 
Electric Railway 
Land Transportation 
Sea Transportation >> 
Warehouse 
Electricity 
Gas 
PSEKVTGEd cia elsleinielarateiarets.o ctr 
Movies 
AMUSeMent ss 0:0 vine 60s . 


Note: 


ee eesene 


seco sense nee 


36.4 percent (down 27.6 percent as against the same 
period of 1954-55) because of the huge loss reported 
by Shirokiya. Commerce and trade continued on the 
upgrade and reported a gain of 27.1 percent. In the 
service trades, motion pictures profit fell 14.7 per- 
cent, so theaters and entertainment remained at 
about the same level as for the preceding half-year. 

Looking next into profit rates, it is noted that 22 
of the 47 business classifications given indicated gain 
In profit measured against capital. This was 8 more 
than the 14 reported during the second half of 
1954-55. Apart from fats and oils, and paints and 


Calculating Methods 


Sales Amount 


per Worker 
eres 
2nd 1st 
half, _— half, 
1954 1955 
£1,000 £1,000 
1,272 1,396 
1,598 1,879 
688 689 
688 686 
349 350 
4,066 3,927 
3,159 3,118 
1,032 1,086 
4,570 4,378 
8,246 9,289 
9,501 10,430 
1,868 1,677 
4,937 4,856 
7,752 8,119 
823 813 
944 904 
712 759 
763 761 © 
378 364 
1,565 1,651 
509 557 
970 1,068 
866 967 
1,209 1,319 
1,265 1,335 
1,135 1,246 
899 986 
1,091 1,020 
1,276 1,292 
1,214 1,150 
1,832 1,921 
462 461 
1,011 1,179 
1,010. 1,186 
1,030 999 
762 796 
805 868 
725 766 
1,300 1,544 
751 773 
736 777 
1,283 1,410 
524 558 
538 430 
1,409 1,466 
663 693 
13,292 14,656 
34,019 35,253 
2,253 1,972 
1,265 1,344 
720 786 
354 363 
332 320 
1,865 2,738 
906 914 
869 876 
1,316 1,621 
1,354 1,342 
1,358 1,349 
1,297 1,234 


(1) 
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Net Profit 
per Worker 
————— 
2nd 1st 
half, half, 
1954 1955 

£1,000 % 
44 50 
106 114 
26 30 
27 32 
Oo 38 @» 5 
320 352 
61 58 
48 56 
203 179 
153 165 
541 426 
vail 51 
179 200 
579 592 
32 33 
Zo 30 
59 67 
53 62 
© 41 © 149 
92 135 
26 28 
42 26 
54 58 
81 91 
@ 142 44 
ah 87 
Al 52 
53 Lt 
181 163 
149 140 
286 248 
57 55 
22 42 
19 39 
99 120 
50 42 
ot 45 
36 36 
9 60 
59 65 
38 AT 
97 105 
19 31 
29 20 
at 81 
67 65 
63 55 
91 95 
AT ys 
412 450 
32 39 
27 27 
17 a7 
co) 1 87 
20 at 
38 44 
88 96 
202 176 
200 173 
234 217 


Net profit2 
Item 
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4. BUSINESS 
Average Paid All Capital Sales Amount Turnover Dividend 
Capital Profit Profit Ratio Profit Ratio (2) Ratio (3) Ratio (4) 
Ratio (1) pee a eS Peepers ae 
n 1st 2nd 1st 2n st n s 
Res at fre half, half, half. _ half, als, belt ball, 
ait, ant, 5 1954 95 
1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 9 
% % % % % % ‘times times % % 
36.4 37.4 3.5 3.8 3.4 3.6 1.0 tt 14.4 14.1 
44.4 33.1 6.5 6.5 6.6 6.1 1.0 od 14.5 14.7 
44.7 43.7 4.4 4.9 3.8 4.4 1,2 abil 14.3 14.4 
37.6 42.1 3.9 4.6 3.9 4.7 1.0 1.0 14.4 14.9 
© 14.6 © 23.5 © 08 © 13 6 0.9 © 14 0.9 0.9 =~ 1.1 — 
85.9 73.6 14,1 15.2 n-) 9.0 1.8 a57) 21.7 20.0 
125.8 119.3 3.0 2.8 159 1.9 1.5 1.5 20.0 18.4 
41.6 44.5 4.6 5.2 4.6 5.1 1.0 1.0 16.3 15.9 
90.7 79.5 11.0 9.7 4.4 4.1 2.5 2.4 23.6 21.8 
64.3 68.0 6.6 7.3 alr 1.8 3.8 4.1 20.0 20.0 
117.9 83.9 15.4 11.4 5.7 4.1 2ae 2.8 31.6 15.2 
76.0 56.9 8.4 6.7 3.8 3.1 2.2 2.2 19.7 16.1 
68.6 74.8 8.7 8.5 3.6 4.1 2.4 Fog 20.6 20.6 
135.1 90.4 13.7 15.8 7.5 7.3 1.8 21: 23.7 22.3 
38.1 37.1 4.1 4,2 BEY) 4.1 1.0 1.0 20.3 TO 
28.2 35.6 Zat 3.6 2.4 3.3 11 dak 20.5 19.1 
63.0 70.5 8.3 9.1 8.3 8.8 1.0 1.0 20.4 20.4 
61.0 70.4 6.3 7.8 6.9 8.2 0.9 1.0 22.6 22.7 
© 57.5 155.3 — 6.8 @ 24.1 — 10.9 @ 41.0 0.6 0.6 13.2 4.3 
40.4 56.6 5.4 Tits 5.9 8.2 0.9 0.9 16.0 17.6 
85.6 68.7 7.6 Med) 5.1 5.1 1.5 1.5 23.6 21.7; 
37.8 48.5 4,2 5.8 4.4 5.8 1.0 1.0 15.6 15.4 
53.4 45.0 5.4 5.5 6.2 6.0 0.9 0.9 17.2 16.2 
50.7 58.7 7.6 8.4 6.7 6.9 it! 1.2 16.8 16.7 
102.4 29.8 ~ 13.2 3.9 @ 11.2 3.3 2.2 42 9.5 10.0 
52.5 58.1 6.9 Uaz 6.8 7.0 1.0 1.0 14.3 14.7 
43.2 48.6 4.3 5.2 4.6 5.3 1.0 1.0 15.5 15.4 
59.4 12 5.4 1.2 4.9 1.1 1 Bapyil oA 7.8 
84.9 61.6 Wea 10.6 14.2 12.6 0.9 0.8 22.4 20.3 
76.6 62.9 11.8 11.0 12.3 12.2 1.0 0.9 21.6 20.0 
89.1 58.9 ipxal 10.2 15.6 12.9 0.8 0.8 22.5 20.0 
87.4 83.8 13.9 12.9 12.3 11,9 ural ta 25.0 25.2 
20.1 33.8 1.6 3.0 2.2 3.6 0.7 0.8 9.6 10.3 
18,3 32.6 1.4 2.8 1.9 3.3 On7 0.8 9.6 10.4 
44.0 48.8 6.2 7.5 9.6 12.0 0.7 0.6 9.3 92 
51.4 33.7 6.0 4.8 6.5 5.3 0.9 0.9 16.3 14.0 
31.5 35.5 4.2 5.0 4.6 5.2 0.9 1.0 15.2 14.9 
35.8 33.0 4,2 4.1 4.9 4.7 0.8 0.9 15.8 14.6 
4.0 25.2 0.7 4.3 0.7 3.9 0.9 dol 10.7 13.0 
62.0 59.2 9.0 9.3 1) 8.4 isul BOUL 20.6 18.7 
35.1 40.9 4.2 4.6 5.2 6.1 0.8 0.8 I 13.5 
59.9 63.9 6.6 6.3 7.6 7A 0.9 0.8 U75 17.5 
17.2 25.7 2.4 3.5 3.6 5.6 0.7 0.6 9.3 11.2 
69,1 40.2 5.3 3.6 5.4 4.7 1.0 0.8 2o00 14.7 
139.3 146.7 fel 6.7 5.4 5.5 1.3 152 29.5 25.3 
88.3 86.6 11.8 10.9 10.1 9.4 a2 a2 19.9 19.9 
44,3 33.7 1.8 1.4 0.4 0.4 3.9 3.8 15.8 15.3 
41.3 37.2 ugh 1,1 0.3 0.3 4.0 4.0 13.9 13.8 
47.9 28.1 6.8 4.2 2.1 1.5 3.2 2.9 18.0 17.6 
69.8 66.9 6.7 (ak 32.6 33.5 0.2 0.2 17.5 15.0 
18.8 20.4 1.6 1.9 4.4 5.0 0.3 0.4 10.1 10.0 
29.4 29.9 4.1 4.0 {late 7.5 0.5 0.5 11.8 12.3 
34.3 34.3 6.6 6.4 5.1 5.3 1.3 eZ 16.0 16.0 
o 0.1 11.5 @ 0.01 1.9 @ 0.03 3.2 0.4 0.6 _ = 
9.3 5.3 1.8 1.0 2.2 ale 0.8 0.8 9.2 8.6 
19.8 LWints 3 We) 1.3 4.4 5.1 0.3 0.3 12.0 12.0 
33.4 31.9 4.9 4.9 6.7 5.9 0.7 0.8 15.0 15.0 
69.5 55.2 19.3 14.8 14.9 13.1 1.3 1.1 19.1 18.2 
77.9 61.4 19.8 15.0 14.7 12.8 1.3 1.2 20.8 19.8 
27.3 24.9 13.7 13.0 18.0 17.6 0.8 0.7 10.3 10.3 
(2) Net Profit (3) Sales Amount (4) Dividend x2 


Sales Amount 


‘All Capital Used “Average Paid Capital. 
lacquers, and shipping, which reported comfortable 
profit, there were gains made in rate of profit by 
electric wire and cable (3.6 percent), paper and pulp, 
petroleum, shipbuilding, and others (all about 1 per- 
cent). 

Marking time were: marine products, commerce 
and trade, and gas. All the remaining 22 categories 
indicated drop in profit rate; but this number is 
9 less than the 31 of the preceding term, and there 
was not a single reversal into deficit (3 in the pre- 
ceding six months). Profit rate decline of more than 
1 percent was reported by 10 categories (18 in the 
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RESULTS 
Asset-Capital Structure Breakdown of Manufacturing Expense 
at brs 8 a reel RS ci vk (All manufacturing expense as 100) 
See nak Ne eA : ie Labor Managerial! Number 
2nd 1st 2nd 1st Expense _ Expense Expense 
half, half, | 2nd Ist 2nd qt Sadler ae Eale. chal oe pits pee ; of 
ee (taaeg Sonar vial kale, even Goel) dens’ tock? “apge” AeRORNG at oc uteaitetis oat ietoy eT 
1954 1955 1954 1955 half, belf; . half . half, -nhals, jedheles ponies 
1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 ~Uurveye 
% % % % % % % % % 2 g 7) 2) ) 
aA abe ehh 4, oSABe) MALAY AOR pte wee _2 Hie ie ” i es ve e 
49 38 61.9 55.0 $7.9 34.9 121.0. 116.1 165.4 -- 157.4 ened Tr Lue ea andes 
Me AN cman eRaay Meakin Mase issn eee ae cas eee ey tae ei 2 
a WAM, un B04 0 B08) ohEE odd 2 CAIS6e W962 iss gigs © era O-eldt eas FW ee Cuca a 
40 55 57.3 57.0 26.1 24.2 95.0 96.8 128.2 285.8) 119.6) //19.8)ee 66.1 premarin Let 5 
gel qe 4h eave aa ep ag es dre 94.9. oad To.pamerne 9.3 ‘ ; : 
Broa Ade PAG tees f AGA cre OB 9.7 94.0 94.6 164.4° 167.2 38.8 43.0 28.0 ee ae 3 
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Diner MRD TOO N22 (87.95 ABA lB, BoeT4B,0 — 50-4 nca7 gee gore tiga.e 2.2 1.9 5.2 . 
wou a7 gig 472 4g Bp M388 Wdas 692.4 «941 S172,” Omen a ae nee se 
$6 84°. 43.8 ° 47.0" 47.8 50.4 190.5 1819 91.6 f ; 
Sipe. eiSt-2 SB7sdm 1570 -iree a idee4e 184 98.9 aie Se fae we i ee ie ' 
ee ao «GSB OAS 685.8 © 882 «1224 1984, 7800 Od PO Co MD 71. Lpem ICON) iocAmentoroeme ta 4 
Bae Pe A BtyPape B40 A84d A SAB o8I9:8, 904 90.8 98.7. 665 66,6 17.2, 16.9 wae 1O.c eGo 4 
BA od? «O50. 804 - 46:7. «46.9 126.5, 109.8, _ 107.5~° 107. ; 
BSE gee ga a> 5713" eae se ring.eP 98.6" 102.6 11781 fe af. ne ee ae aa a a 
49° 47 46.3 946.2) 39.8 89.7% 126.6 128.9 116.6 115.9 64.6 65.5 192 184 16.2 161 29 
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ia, Ad cp PAA a ESTE 34,2. ~ B3.8.251397 7140.2 71,2 GBS GT De wese me 20.sq aise 12.7 11.6 5 
sa gp Epa” 498° 416 «(42.1 127.2 132.0 120,90 148.4, 627 63.9% 19.8 19.4 176° 16.7 8 
Cot ABS 8BR) MAbTO2) Bale “81.9% 128.40 41210 112.5 -914,00 167.8. 1 F1dn 189 12.5. 188 16.4 3 
Ait Pu GE. Gale Wh Le ap AGA. 49,6--0003.4— 4088. 10ctigwii0 Ogle 55,5020 552 fom pe. 18.7 27.7. 29.3 8 
Pe ag Sie 440 61.2 . 535 106.6 T3812 820, 82 te BLD ar ol0 ; 5 3 
poe SB a2 61d! 47g lars W'e5.9°") 919 181.6 Stes? © 58.50 82.7 We - : bate mae ; 
Bo a2 3.) 2a.10) aod 164,BU 14S PL IBTE MIMG2D  BS,dpmebSSallye 56.3) 0p G82, Zeus 92.8 37.2 9.9 10.1 3 
he eg agg) ass | 39408 181.7) 88.9 «119.8 «Tee eet 8. od eens (At 6.8 12 
pes (4BB 41.6 S76, $9.0 - 181,5-14h2 Iet.ets ide" 66.4[ ise... Piz,sodray eine 6.7 9 
e487 ATS BTL | 70 704 (140.7 129.1 «95.2 95.A 6B BBO... 215 © 20.9 1 Bd 3 
3.0 38 31.0 33.8 WAT, ~ 42 Be 61G6.3un tah? 7460 TTT CLI es Welle) S75 ett) eee 12 
4. 4.2 3. 33. eee 089 14d 1460 BETTS 86.7) 66h (6T.As . SiG) HELO ee eee 16 
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eo Sh a2, ante 2. Lee 1688) 1680, 122 9 1238 17.86 79.0 1G) ieee 9.6 5 
a7. 24 83)~C«S SC 8DBB9 «8821827 «SAS B84 | 88.9 |= G8.0 EL 26.6 © dL? 10 9.2 5 
aks 4) Wicye diene 's4.8)0 (22.52. 188,1 9195.0. 78.7 - TOTeeRet2e | GRR 1924 | 200g. CER gIS 18 
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ee oo eee 862 284.0. 1451 146.0 ~ 80,1 © 78,7) 1 G).58 BT.9l 220 79 288 a BREET 7 
emg a7 Ashe 50 B71. Ais“ 1157 = 7.08.5 BG. S12 80:9 B42 30 "i146 2 
ee ee ee BT 298) A221 408.5 A05.8.- 90.9" 102.9; 4 F8Aei T2940 | 15.2 yet Le 4 
SM easy Gil 496 AB 1yetAL Ae 1glG, — 67.9-~ 66.4 - 456 41.6 36.0 38.7 18.4» 187 5 
foe ad = 10.5 “10.7 945-1007" 100.1 106.3 111.6 at 15 
1.0. 1.9 4.8 5.1 5.2 5.1 101.3 100.9 92.0 100.4 = = = 8 
Og doe. 53.7 68.6 45.9 - 43,9. 98.3. 89,1, 117.0 122.1 7 
32 17 817 "79.3 52.6 529 944 97.9 155.4 149.9 ea = = = = 3 
Pe erg cei 508 49,0 88,1 89.5. 176.0! - 160.5)" 29.0" 24.0 25-7 “628.8 Aa eS 32 
Pee ites seg) 66.6) Seas 6147 760.4) 190.0. 194.8. | 28.8 9 29.0) 43.50 a8.T 27 Ane 8 
ee G) EET 0B4% 85.0 784.2, 0 109-35 9909.2, 99,2, 101.6 - -. 61.9. 63. Set ee gere 1 
Boge sss 28168208 «A 77. «512.5 «400.2. BB. BO 113 12.8 49.9 57.5 8 
meee cass) 66.9 €8.106.8 97,2 110,8: s-118.4 = — 76.2 Be Be be 3 
MEG desce seats 11 G6GS.9, wb Or 26.00r 89,8 167,B- 176.4" 24.0 — °18.2 9 E-Oyy 8. Peet 68.7 9 
Pe an 76a. 738 46.8 46.5 94.9 110.7 165.7 (158.55, 79.6~ 80.1 8.5 80 119 . 11,9 3 
pees iechs ele 682 «87.2 127.6 108.2 = 96,4 107,65 = = 9 
To 1p. 689 «59.8 «G15 - (55.6 “180.1 1081 96.4 108.9 = = = = is = 5 
oot «L738 89.8) TES 104.2 112.5 = = = = = = 4 
(5) Financial Expense (6) Fixed Assets _ (7) Owned Capital (8) Current Assets (9) Fixed Assets 


All Expenditure ~ Asset Total 
preceding term), while 5 indicated more than 2 per- 
cent drop (9 in the preceding term). The hardest 
hit was hard and bast fibers with a fall-off of 17.3 
percent, and the others were: motion pictures (down 
4.8 percent), rubber (down 4.3 percent), sugar refin- 
ing (down 4 percent), and department stores (down 
2.6. per cent). 

During the half-year under review increase in 
capital in consequence of recapitalization had amount- 
ed to some ¥34.4 billion (up 9.5 percent), so the 
total payment of dividends actually went up. 

7 companies upped dividends (6 in the preceding 


All Capital Used 


Current Liabilities 


‘Owned Capital — 


term), 2 resumed payment (nil in the preceding term), 


163 maintained the same dividend rate (preceding 
half-year, 145), and 34 corporations reduced divid- 
ends (preceding term, 56). Consequently reductions 
fell off, while there was a gain in the number of 
companies either upping, resuming, or maintaining 
dividends. Corporations failing to declare dividends 
numbered 33, only one more than in the preceding 
term. 

As for disposition of profit, the overall pattern 
was as is shown in Table 2. Profit withheld in re- 
serve, which had been steadily declining since 1948, 


began from the first half of 1955-56 to rise, there 
being reported ¥2.9 billion (22 percent) more than 
in the preceding half-year. Dividends rose by ¥2.3 
billion (9.3 percent); so the gain was less than that 
of profit withheld in reserve. Consequently, profit- 
sharing, including remuneration to officers, came to 
38.4, down 0.8 percent as against the preceding term. 
The disposition of profit pattern improved for the 
first time as a result of boosted earnings. 

Corporate finances also underwent improvement. 
There was reported a gain in liquid assets of some 
¥ 105.2 billion (6.7 percent, nearly double the incre- 
ment shown in the preceding term. Inventoried assets 
continued to decline, and a drop of ¥27.5- billion 
(4.4 percent) was seen. Notes receivable increased 
by ¥42 billion, and other receivables went up ¥43.1 
billion, boosting current assets by 93.6 billion (12.5 
percent); while increase in other liquid assets was 
¥ 39.2 billion (19.5 percent). 

With fixed assets, the continuation of the trend 
to repress investment in plant,.a manifestation of 
one phase of assets revaluation, held down the gain 
to only ¥79.8 billion (4.1 percent). As against the 
figure of the preceding half-year, a decline of ¥34.4 
billion (15.2 billion when assets revaluation is dis- 
regarded) in gain was indicated. Consequently, for 
the term under review the gain in liquid assets was 
greater than in fixed assets; and the assets pattern 
changed somewhat with liquid assets at 44.9 percent 
of the total (preceding term, 44.3 percent), and fixed 
assets at 54.8 percent (preceding term, 55.8 percent). 

On the liabilities side, there was an increase of 
¥ 141.2 billion (6.8 percent), ¥46.9 billion more than 
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the ¥94.3 billion of the second half of 1954-55. 


increase was made up of the following: ¥79.9 billion 
in current liabilities, ¥14.9 billion in corporate deben- | 


tures, and ¥46.4 billion in long-term borrowings. 
As compared to the preceding term, the gain in cur- 


rent liabilities was notably high, at 54.7 billion. — 
Notes payable increased by ¥38.2 billion (¥1. 


billion in the preceding term), and the gain in other 
accounts payable (purchases) was ¥18.5 billion (pre- 
ceding half-year, ¥5.8 billion). Conversely, there 
was, for the first time, a drop of _¥37.6 billion 
in short-term borrowings. = 

Increase in own capital (equity capital and re- 
serves) was only ¥46 billion (3.1 percent up), at but 
one-third of the increase in liabilities, and the gain 
was ¥29.1 billion less that as reported in the pre- 
ceding half-year. Capitalized values went up ¥33.4 
billion; corporate reserves dropped ¥13 billion (of 
which the decline in reserve for assets revaluation 
was ¥9.6 billion); and surplus profit gained ¥24.6 
billion. 

In comparison with the results for the second 
half of 1954-55, gain in capital and corporate re- 
serves fell respectively by ¥16.8 billion and ¥36.2 
billion; and only surplus profit, aided by higher earn- 
ings, showed improvement by ¥23.9 billion. | 

Consequently, the overall capital structure was 
slightly altered: own capital fell from the former 
41.6 percent of the total to 40.8 percent; and with 
the corresponding increase in liabilities the ratio of 
liabilities to capital shifted from the former 140.3 
percent to 145.3 percent. 

When the above relationship between assets and 
liabilities is analysed, Table 3 results. Investment 
(overall) in fixed assets amounted to ¥79.8 billion, 
more than could be adequately covered by the gain 
in own capital; and the deficit of ¥20.8 billion was 
met by increase of fixed liabilities. In consequence, 
the ratio of fixed to total liabilities rose to 134.4 
percent, as against the 133.1 percent of the preced- 
ing term. This is 42.4 percent higher than the pre- 
war average of 92 percent (second half of 1936-37; 
source, Mitsubishi Economic Research Institute). 

Turning to the use and sources of business funds 
as shown in Table 3, investment in fixed assets de- 
clined to 35 percent as against the 51 percent of the 
preceding term. Liquid assets rose to 58.3 percent 
from the former level of 48.5 percent. Since the 
prewar proportions were: fixed assets, 30.1 percent 
versus liquid assets, 57.3 percent, the present ratio 
superficially is getting close to normal. But when 
the sources of capital are scrutinized it is found 
that the dependence on own and outside funds is 
just the reverse of prewar when gains in own capital 
versus gains in liabilities progressed at a ratio of 
64.2 to 35.8. The results reported in the first half of 
1955-56 show that while assets obtained by own 
capital stood at 25.9 percent of the total (30 percent 
in the preceding term), that portion of assets pro- 
cured through increase in liabilities came to 62 per- 
cent (50.5 percent in the preceding half-year). This 
is more than enough to show that Japan’s postwar 
business is still far from having accumulated suffi- 
cient capital. 


The detailed figures obtained as a result of the 
Oriental Economist survey are given in table 4. 
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Pattern of Manufacturing Industry 


d is “manufacturing statistics” of the Ministry of 

International Trade and Industry are helpful in 
learning about the status of manufacturing as under- 
taken by private business, and provide data for con- 
sideration of future plans. The present study there- 
fore will be based on the recently published ‘General 
Information, 1954.’’ 

Comparing the years 1951 and 1954, the transi- 
tional changes are as given in Table 1. Although 
there were gains of 9.3 percent and 12 percent re- 
spectively in workplaces arid number of employees, 
the increases in deliveries (50.6 percent), *added 
value (61.6 percent), and production (42.8 percent) 
- were indeed remarkable. In other words, production 
volume per capita or per workplace increased not- 
ably, and the conditions of operation underwent ap- 
preciable improvement since the Korean War. 


1. MANUFACTURING INDICES 


(1¢51=100) 
1952 1953 1954 
Number of Workplaces «++s+eeecosese q0t2 103.1 109.3 
Number of Employees sessesssseeeee 102.0 109.8 112.0 
Value of Outshipments «++++++e+erers 115.0 141.7 150.6 
Added Value oe+recesesccccenssncssens 110.1 143.5 161.6 


Production Index for Manufacturing ++ 109.5 128.4 142.8 


Note: ‘‘Added Value’? index only for workplaces employing 
more than 4 workers. ‘‘Production Index’’ by MITI, 


Source: The Oriental Economist for all tables unless indicated otherwise. 


By business classification, the pattern of manu- 
facturing operations in 1954 appeared as is shown in 
Table 2. 

It will be seen that in number of workplaces top 
ranking is held by food processing, at 22 percent of 
the total. Spinning and weaving (18.9 percent), 
lumber and wooden goods (12.7 percent), and metal 
goods manufacturing (6.2 percent) come next in the 
order named. In number of employees, spinning and 
weaving at 19.8 percent of the total is at the head 
of the list, followed by food processing (12.4 percent), 
machinery (7.3 percent) and lumber and wooden 
goods (6.8 percent). 

In deliveries (outshipments), food processing is 
again foremost with 17.9 percent of the total value. 
This is followed closely by spinning and weaving 
(16.7 percent), with third and fourth places held by 
metal primary products (12.2 percent) and the chemi- 


*7) By ‘‘added value” is meant the value of delivered goods 
less cost of raw materials, power, fuel, subcontracted work, 
and domestic consumption taxes. 


2) Places of operation in 1954 stood at 6.1 percent more 
than the number counted in 1953. This gain was due in part 
to the survey of workplaces undertaken by the Bureau of 
Statistics of the Office of the Prime Minister in July 1954. 
This survey, which covers even part-time jobs and cottage in- 
dustries, is carried out every three years; and in the years this 
count is made the scope of the manufacturing statistics survey 
is expanded accordingly. Nevertheless, such figures as number 
of workers, value of outshipments (deliveries), and added value 
are not appreciably affected. 


cal industry (10.4 percent). 

With added value in workplaces employing more 
than four workers, the chemical industry ranks first 
at 13.5 percent of the total, closely followed by 
spinning and weaving (13.3 percent), food processing 
(11.5 percent), and metal primary products (10.3 per- 
cent). 

From the above, it will be seen that food proces- 
sing and spinning and weaving hold first and second 
places in number of workplaces and employees, and in 
volume of outshipments; and second and third rank 
respectively in added value. They are therefore the 
most important classifications of manufacturing in 
present-day Japan. Nevertheless it is notable that 
the metal primary products industry and the chemi- 
cal industry, both low in number of workplaces and 
employees, are high in delivered products value and 
added value. 

Table 3 shows the overall pattern of manufac- 
turing by size of operation. Although the marginal 
enterprises, employing less than 3 workers, make up 
57.1 percent of the total, their aggregate workforce 
comes to but 10.3 percent of all manufacturing em- 
ployees. In value of delivered products, they con- 
tribute only 3.1 percent. In contrast, the larger en- 
tities employing more than 300 workers operate only 
0.4 percent of all workplaces, but their aggregate 
employment stands at 27.6 percent of the total; value 
of delivered products, 43.9 percent of the total; and 
added value, 48.3 percent of all workplaces employ- 
ing more than 4 workers. 

The 1954 survey investigated changes in tangible 
fixed assets (investment in facilities) at workplaces 
employing more than four workers, and a gain of 
¥ 308,500 million was found. This overall increment 
is 16.2 percent of the aggregate added value. Those 
categories showing more than 10 percent of this 
gain in fixed assets value were: metal primary pro- 
ducts manufacturing (48,500 million—15.7 percent); 
the chemical industry (+ 47,900 million—15.5 percent); 
spinning and weaving (39,200 million—12.7 per- 
cent); and food processing (¥36,400 million—11.8 
percent). By size of operation, gain in fixed assets 
was shown by less than one half of the workplaces 
employing between 4 and 29 workers; but with the 
next ranking there was considerably more, and with 
operations employing more than 300 workers some 
increase in fixed assets was almost universal. 

When the years 1953 and 1954 are compared, 
there is seen an overall increase by 6.1 percent in 
the number of workplaces. By business classifica- 
tion the most notable gains are indicated by cloth- 
ing and accessories (21.2 percent), printing and 
publishing (15.1 percent), hides and leather (11.7. per- 
cent), and scientific equipment, cameras, &c. (11.4 


2. PATTERN OF MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, BY TYPE OF BUSINESS, 1954 


Manufacturing Totals ssescscsevececscsessacece 
Food Processing seseresescessacovesssesesoce 
Spinning & Weaving 
Clothing & Accessories sseeeeseccssscceserere 
Lumber & Wooden Goods+++eresesseesesscccs 
. Furniture & Fittings «++esssecescvsvescesensoce 
Paper & Kindred Products +++++sss+ees 
Printing & Kindred Work 


Chemical Industry +esesssesecescscsesccecveece 


Petroleum & Derivatives «ssesssesesrecseevecee 
Rubber Processings+:++ssssserceevcsevcvcssccree 
Hides & Leather 


Glass, Refractories & Ceramics+e+esereseeesoees 


Cee verter ersseroreserereeeeee 


Metal Primary Products ++++esssesessccseveees 
Metal Goods «eerecereeeses eeeee 
Machinery 


Electrical Machinery & Appliances ++++essreree 
Transportation Machinery & Equipment + 


eeecceee 


Scientific Equipment, Cameras. &c. +++ 
Other 


eee ecereroresererveevreseseses esececceee 


Workplaces 
Number ca 
430,444 100.0 

94,428 22.0 
81,232 18.9 
16,149 3.8 
54,760 1207; 
22,532 5.2 
11,143 2.6 
13,053 3.0 
9,123 21 
1,051 0.2 
1,326 0.3 
5,217 1.2 
24,726 5.8 

6,409 LIB 
26,703 6,2 
18,809 4A 

6,037 1,4 

9,146 2.1 

4,021 0.9 

24,579 5.7 


Note: ‘for workplaces employing more than 4 workers. 


Workplace and employee figures as of yearend 1954, 


Employees Deliveries Added Value* 
= 7a = = 
Number foal Bn} i one, shee con 
5,285,349 100.0 6,247,832 110.0 1,905,029 100.0 
656,577 12.4 1,117,444 17.9 219,255 11.5 
1,048,219 19.8 1,042,358 16.7 254,968 13.3 
140,076 2.7 88,159 1.4 24,039 1.2 
377,332 7.1 271,690 4.3 70,808 3.7 
122,521 2,3 56,016 0.9 19,318 1.0 
160,675 aul 246,463 3.9 75,336 4,0 
228,231 4.3 210,733 3.4 107,226 5.6 
349,684 6.6 651,345 10.4 248,415_ ° 13.6 
30,098 0.6 116,142 1.9 25,383 1.3 
72,445 1.4 85,811 1.4 38,614 2.0 
33,899 0.6 34,507 0.5 8,435 0.4 
274,765 5.2 222,061 3.6 108,719 5.7 
358,980 6.8 761,999 12.2 196,004 10.3 
249,552 4.7 198,697 3.2 70,237 3.6 
385,414 7.3 326,363 5.2 132,801 6.9 
241,376 4.6 292,383 Ant 121,291 6.3 
309,796 5.9 368,774 5.9 128,317 6.7 
76,364 1.4 56,558 0.9 23,570 L2 
169,345 3.2 100,319 1.6 32,285 bey 


Other figures, total 


3. PATTERN OF MANUFACTURING BY SIZE OF OPERATION, 1954 


for 1954, 
Manufacturing Total-.---. Scortod andodoNsOgdDND 
Less than 3 workerseserecsccverccevcveseseves 
4 to 29 workers<++++- cece cere reve recceee eee 
30 to 299 workerse+-++> Pere cre reser ereresseceee 
200 to 999 workers -sevscesesecereccces ceccce 


1,000 or more workerss+sseresecererseereevece 


Workplaces 
Number oe 
430,444 100.0 
245,953 57.1 
159,503 ae 

23,382 5.4 

1,282 0.3 

374 0.1 


Employees Deliveries Added Value 

Nasibe % of Value in % of Value in % of 
Total ¥ million Total ¥ million Total 

5, 285, 349 100.0 6,247,832 100.9 1,905,029 199.0 
544,979 10.3 193,164 3.1 i = 
1,678,414 31.8 1,225,128 19.6 365,491 1.92 
1,601,757 30.3 2,087,537 33.4 618,671 32.5 
651,972 12.3 1,258,518 20.2 390,614 20.5 
808,227 15.3 1,483,481 23.7 530,249 27.8 


per cent). Conversely, there were decreases indicated 
by petroleum and coal products (1 percent), metal 
primary products (1.2 per cent), and transportation 
machinery and equipment (1.6 percent). These figures 
reflect the sensitivity of the various classifications to 
the effects of the deflationary recession. 

The same tendency is discernible in other facets: 
although there was an overall gain of 2 percent in 
number of employees, food processing employment 
went up 11.7 percent, while the metal primary pro- 
ducts workforce decreased by 6.6 percent. 

Value of outshipments also gained on the whole 
by 6.3 percent. Notable gains were indicated by 
food processing (23.3 percent), electrical machinery 
and appliances (21.8 percent), scientific equipment, 
cameras, &c. (20.1 percent), printing and publishing 
(13.3 percent), lumber and wooden goods (12.5 per- 
cent), and furniture and fittings (12.1 percent), but 
metal primary products declined by 9.3 percent. 

In added value the overall gain in 1954 over 1953 
was 12.5 percent, and notable advances were made 
by food processing (35.7 percent), rubber processing 
(33.5 percent), scientific equipment, cameras, &c. 
(28.1 percent), printing (24.5 percent), and electrical 
machinery and appliances (20.2 percent); but reverses 
were indicated by petroleum and coal products (down 
6.5 percent), paper and kindred products (3.9 per 
cent), and metal primary products (3.9 percent). 

As for the changes in pattern by size of opera- 
tion, although there was from 5 to 9 percent in- 
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crease in the number of workplaces employing less From Table 1 it will be seen that the annual 


than 30 workers, there was very little change in gains in added value outstrip those of value of out- 
classifications other than the 200-to-299 range. The shipments. This is thought to be due to declines in 


same tendency was seen in the workforce figures. 


4. PATTERN OF MANUFACTURING BY VALUE OF PRODUCTION 
(Percentages) 


1930 1941 1954 

Metal Industry +++ ¢eveccvescccvescccccccese 8.5 19.5 15.4 
Machinery & Appliances ++eeveseesseseseess 11,6 29.6 Lied 
Chemical Industry «+essessesessanceceesees 15,2 16.4 18.1 
Subtotal (heavy & chemical industries) ++ 35.3 65.8 51.2 
Textile Industry sesecesesccesesecesesessce 36,5 15.9 18.1 
Printing & Bookbinding sessesssceccceseee 3,2 1.8 3.4 
Refractories & Ceramics +e+sesesesesesesese 2,7 2.4 3.6 
Gas & Electricity «cccccsccccevesesesacece 0.3 0.3 = 
Foodstuff -cccssscvccecccccsessccsessscsees 16,0 8.2 17.9 
Lumbermilling & Wooden Products+e.sse.+ 2.7 3.8 5.2 
PN Pea ai kiaose.otniap hastens cle tateia.e cisiers sical gD 2.4 ke 
Subtotal (light industries) «++eseseseeees 64.7 34.3 49.8 


Note: Because after 1953 business classifications were changed, 
accurate comparisons are difficult. ‘‘Textile Industry’? in- 
cludes both ‘“‘spinning and weaving’? and ‘‘clothing and 
accessories’? of Table 2, ‘‘Lumbermilling & Wooden Pro- 
ducts’? includes both ‘‘lumber & wooden goods’’ and ‘‘fur- 
niture & fittings’’; ‘‘Chemical Industry’’ covers ‘‘paper & 
kindred products’’, ‘‘chemical industry’’, ‘‘petroleum & 
derivatives’, ‘‘rubber processing’’, and ‘‘hides & leather’, 
“Metal Industry’’ includes both ‘‘metal primary products’’ 
and ‘‘metal goods’’. ‘‘Machinery & Appliances’’ covers 
‘“tmachinery’’, ‘‘electrical machinery & appliances’’, ‘‘trans- 
portation machinery & equipment’, and ‘‘scientific equipment, 
cameras, &c.’’, The 1954 represent value of outshipments. 


Sources: 1930 and 1941 figures, ‘‘Factory Statistics’? of the Min- 
istry of Commerce and Industry. 1954 figures, Ministry 
of International Trade and Industry. 


the cost of raw materials, the result mainly of lower 
raw material prices. ies 

Comparison of the recent pattern with that of 
prewar and war years is made in Table 4 and 5. In 
wartime there was abnormal expansion, relatively 
speaking, of metals and machinery manufacturing, 
with suppression of spinning. and weaving. The 
present trend as a whole is a gradual shift in em- 
phasis away from the light industries toward the 
heavy and chemical industries. 


5. PATTERN OF MANUFACTURING BY WORK FORCE EMPLOYED 

(Percentages) . 
1930 1941 1954 
Metal Industry sesesccsscccccccsccesevesoce 5.2 11.0 11.5 


Machinery & Appliances +++eseseeesesesess 10.8 37.6 19,2 
Chemical Industry +++ssescsescsecssescsoes 7.6 10.3 12.3 

Subtotal (heavy & chemical industries) «+ 23.6 58.9 43.0 
Textile Industry «sccccsescscsesccesseccees 51,1 21.5 23.5 


Printing & Bookbinding e+esereseseseseeee 3.4 ay 4,3 
Refractories & Ceramics eceesseesseeseevses 3.7 3.6 5.2 
Gas & Electricity «essssccsceesscescsesece 0.6 0.4 — 


Foodstuff cerccccccccencesscvescessssesese 8.7 5.7 12.4 
Lumbermilling & Wooden Products+++sese+ 3,6 4,7 9.4 


Other «cecreceresesescvcvesssereseseseseses 5.3 3.6 ; 3.2 
Subtotal (light industries) ++++eseseseess 76.4 41,2 57,0 
Note: See Note in Table 4. 


Automatic Card Stripper 
Pheumaniez. 


NIHON SPINDLE MFG. CO., 


AMAGASAKI JAPAN 


1p people’s tax burden in fiscal 1956-57 (ending 


March 31, 1957) will be close to ¥1,359 billion; but 
of this amount only ¥504.5 billion will be disbursed 
by the central government, and the remider, some 
854.4 billion, will be spent by local bodies. From this 
fact can be seen the enormous influence exerted up 
on the people’s living by local finances. 

Furthermore, over the past few years, the finan- 
cing of local government has come up against a 
blank wall; and the deficit run up in fiscal 1954-55 
came to as much as ¥64.8 billion (source: Auto- 
nomy Board). In consequence it is but natural that 
in compiling the national budget for fiscal 1956-57 
the setting up of a satisfactory policy in regard to 
local. government finance has been counted among 
the most crucial of the problems involved. 

What then is the situation? Is local government 
finance now headed toward betterment ? 

This article will look into this problem on the 
basis of the local government finance program for 
fiscal 1956-57 as formulated recently by the Auto- 
nomy Board. ; 

Heretofore, planning of local government finance 
had been done on a cumulative basis by adding the 
new requirements for each fiscal year onto the 
figures indicated by the accounts as closed for fiscal 
1950-51. This method, however, has had severe 
drawbacks int hat wide variances resulted each year 
between appropriations and actual disbursements to 
cause a piling up of deficits. It was therefore decided 
this time to reject this method and to base plan- 
ning on the accounts as closed for fiscal 1954-55, 
undertaking in this way a fundamental reappraisal 
of the requested appropriations. 

The result of such planning has been that the 
local government budget for fiscal 1956-57, as 'com- 
piled by the Autonomy Board, is balanced at ¥1,045.- 
7 billion, at a level higher by 46.8 billion than that 
of fiscal 1955-56. This gain, however, cannot be 
considered a real expansion of local finances since 
the main causes for the increase in requested appro- 
priation are expenditures for pay and material pur- 
chases, which are in the nature of consumptive spend- 
ing, boosted to bring the plan closer to actuality. 

What then does the new program contain to over- 
come the annual deficits ? Let us first look into the 
disbursement side. 

The first step to be noted is the adjustment made 
in wages and salaries. As against the appropriation 
for pay in fiscal 1955-56, the new budget, at 401.2 
billion calls for an increase of ¥22 billion. This is 
because the information obtained as a result of a 
survey of government employees in January 1955 has 
been used to arrive at a closer approximation of 
actual requirements, and because an increase in the 


Local Government Finance 


number of teachers has been allowed for in view of 
the growing size of school classes. 


1. COMPARISON OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT FINANCE PROGRAMS, 
- FISCAL 1955-56 


(In yen million) 
Comparison 
(* decrease) 


Expenditure 
Outgo Conducive to 
Conusmer Spending 


Fiscal Fiscal 
1955-56 1956-57 


Piyieet-as enstiehes ee sesew 379,146 402;169 22,023 
Pensions, Retirement:+++++++ 195139 19,892 753 
Bonds Servicing «++s+esseers 51,143 62,292 11,249 
Other Outgo s++eeeees eeeee 268,020. 284,799 16,779 

Social Security, &c. sub- 
sidized by the Treasury: + 102,204 102,111 a 93 
Travel, Maintenance, &c. 
not subsidized by the 
Treasury +ssercsseeeeas 265,816 182,688 16,872 
Subtotal ss #10 sos shinies « 717,448 768,252 50,804 
Outgo for Investment 
Public Works +++++essseeees 179,296 173,509 2155787 
Unemployment Relief «+++++ 28,919 30,554 it G25 
Local Works and Enterprises 73,191 73,355 164 
Subtotal iialaeris » sisieisisiein eels 281,406 277,418. 4 3,988 
‘Total see sales iyalnls,e aisle o/elaiwialgnn 998, 654th 0455670 46,816 

Revenue 

Local Taxes: +ee+eeeees oes 357,670 397,684 40,014 
Regular Taxes +++ssecereee 857,292 391,935 34,643 
Special Taxes «++ecesesere 378 5,749 5,371 

Taxes Collected for Local 
Government +e+e+esesesere 22,446 23,641 1,195 
Admission Tax <«eeeeecere 14,743 16,221 1,478 
Local Highway Tax +++e+. 7,103 7,420 A 6283 

Treasury Grants out of Taxes, 139,493 162,798 23,305 
Tobacco Monopoly Grant+- 4,474 — & 4,474 
Emergency Grant+++++++e+e 16,000 — 416,000 

Treasury Grant in Aid «++++. 273,260 277,830 4,570 
For Compulsory Education, 74,900 76,950 2,050 
Other Subsidies «+.+..+e+. 69,539 70,312 773 
“Public Works Subsidy «- 112,001 111,388 a 613 
Unemployment Relief 

Subsidy++++ssseseceeees 16,820 19,180 2,360 

Local Government Bond Sales 78,300 71,500 4 6,800 

Sundry Revenue -++s+eseeeee 107,211 112,217 5,006 

Otel ees cine aerate ent 998,854 1,045,670 46,816 


Note: Figures for fiscal 1955, plan as revised. 
Source: The Oriental Economist for all tables. 


In planning in the past, the theoretical pay of 
government employees was used as a base for com- 
putation of local government employee remuneration; 
but deficits resulted because actual pay was in ex- 
cess of the calculated figure. The new appropriation 
is based on the actual pay figures obtained, adjusted 
for local conditions. 

Another variance had been due to mismatch of 
budget and actual workforce figures. Whereas actual 
count indicated 697,000 persons drawing salaries 
(administrative personnel and teachers) the budget 
appropriations in the past provided for only 646,000 
salaried workers. The new plan allows for 682,000 
such employees, so the gap has been narrowed by 
36,000. The corrections made for pay level and 
raises increased the requested appropriation by 
¥5.6 billion, while adjustment of overall size of pay- 
roll necessitated a further increase of ¥8 billion. 

Another factor making for increase in appropria- 
tion for pay was the recognition of temporary hire 
within the limits of the budget (7.4 billion), while 
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the need for more teachers due to increase in the 
number of school children calls for another ¥2.2 
billion. At the same time, the scheduled reduction 
in police personnel was called off by reason of the 
need for closer surveillance over communist activities. 

The second point calling for attention is the 
streamlining of the administrative system which has 
resulted in some savings, such as ¥1.5 billion through 
abolition of the election of Education Committees, 
and ¥0.4 billion through simplification of procedures 
as a result of revisions in the Local Autonomous Goy- 
ernment Law. In addition, there are planned such 
changes as regrouping of local public safety com- 
mittees, adoption of a retirement age system (above 
two measures calling for amendment of the Local 
Public Employee Law), and the enactment of a law 
for promotion of mergers of administrative sub- 
divisions. 

The third point is in connection with public 
works. The deficits run up by local government are 
not solely the responsibility of local officials: it must 
be noted that the increasing burden of the local 
share in public works has contributed considerably 
toward increase in deficits. In order to lighten this 
burden, the new budget proposes a higher rate of 
subsidization by the Treasury for about 50 different 
types of projects including riparian works, highway 
construction, flood control and irrigation, and harbor 
projects. However, in so far as the Government has 
not increased the total amount available in subsidies, 
it follows that the volume of public works must be 
reduced. It is expected that the local government 
share of public works expenditures in fiscal 1956-57 
will be some ¥5.8 billion less than in fiscal 1955-56. 
Furthermore, together with the reduction of other 
normal subsidies, the local government share will 
decrease by some ¥4.1 billion. Nevertheless, since 
there is, among the expenditures to be slashed, 
some ¥1.7 billion-worth to be paid out of local 
revenue, the real reduction of the local government 
burden will be about ¥2.4 billion. 

The fourth point concerns servicing of local goy- 
ernment borrowings. During the postwar inflation 
crisis, the local government bodies went in for indiscri- 
minate floating of local government bond issues to 
cover deficits; and because these bonds are in the 
process of maturing the cost of redemption and 
servicing is steadily mounting. If matters are left 
as they are, certain prefectures face insolvency. It 
must, however, be remembered that the local bodies 
were forced into borrowing because the central gov- 
ernment failed to provide adequate revenue. Con- 
sequently, it is the local contention that the national 
government should at least undertake payment of 
interest due. 

The Ministry of Finance, however, has not acceded 
to this demand; and has only agreed to permit re- 
borrowing in connection with the bonds maturing 
in fiscal 1956-57 (¥3 billion from Treasury funds, 
and ¥5 billion from the public). Consequently, 
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the cost of servicing local government bonds in fiscal 
1956-57 will be ¥62.4 billion, ¥11.2 billion more than 
in fiscal 1955-56. 

In order to forestall the snowballing of the cost 
of bond servicing in the future, it goes without say- 
ing that new issue of bonds must be suppressed. In 
line with this reasoning, the issuance of general 
account enterprise bonds (deficit bonds for supple- 
menting lack of revenue) will be held down at 357.5 
billion, ¥17.8 billion less than in fiscal 1955-56. 

On the other hand, for such public enterprises as 
electric power and waterworks there is nothing 
unduly unsound since borrowings can be paid off 
from earnings. Consequently, issuance of bonds for 
financing publicly owned and operated enterprises 
has been upped to the ¥36.5 billion level, ¥9.1 billion 
more than in fiscal 1955-56. All in all, the amount 
of local bonds planned for fiscal 1956-57, including 
reconstruction bonds, will come to ¥128 billion (na- 
tional government purchase, ¥84 billion; public 
subscription, ¥44 billion), This is but 0.7 billion 
less than in fiscal 1955-56. 


2, LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOND ISSUE PLAN 
(In yen billion) 


¢ Fiscal 1955-56 Fiscal 1956-57 

General Account «eessereceserere T5.8 57.5 
General Subsidy Projects «++++. 39,2 26.8 
Past Disasters Subsidized ++-+++ 7.8 6.0 
Specific Disaster Relief ++++++ss 4,7 3,0 
Education Facilities. +++se+esess 11.1 9.5 
General Specific Projects ++++++ 10.0 8.5 
Disaster Relief Reserve «+++ss+ese 3.0 Bi 
Reconstruction Bonds, &c, +++++s 26.0 34.0 
Reconstruction Bonds+++e+++e+s 20.0 20.0 
Retirement Bonds+++++eseseeeee 6.0 6.0 
Reborrowing Bonds +++++s+esees — 8.0 
Included in Fiscal Program: +++++++ 78.3 71.5 
Public Enterprises Bonds ++++++++ 27.4 36.5 
Total sccccccccescvccecece 128.7 128.0 


The new fiscal plan for local government incor- 
porates various measures for reinforcement of revenue. 
Principal among these are: increased collection of 
local taxes, correction of skewed sources of revenue, 
and increased aid from the central government, 
mainly in the form of tax grants. 

Turning first to the local taxes, it is noted that 
the 1956-57 revision of the local tax system calls for: 
a) reduction of the scope of tax-exemption, 5) ex- 
pansion of the system of taxing the beneficiaries, 
c) better discipline in tax administration, and d) 
strengthening of the ability to adjust sources of re- 
venue. 
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By reduction of the scope of tax-exemption is 
meant the setting up of a tax payment system for 
the three government corporations (railways, mono- 
poly, and telecommunications) in regard to fixed 
assets, and the grant system for state-owned pro- 
perty. The fixed assets tax levied on the three gov- 
ernment corporations will be at a rate of 1.4 percent 
on one half (one quarter in fiscal 1956-57) of the 
appraised value of fixed assets lying within local gov- 
ernment borders. Of the collectable.amount of 
¥9.2 billion in the course of a normal year, the rail- 
ways will pay ¥7.5 billion, the monopoly ¥0.3 bil- 
lion, and telecommunications ¥1.4 billion. : 

In the case of state or publicly owned property, 
the plan is to pay, in the form of grants, the equi- 
valent of fixed assets tax to the local government 
bodies in the area of which lie a) fixed assets of the 
government or public bodies not used by the public 
body in question, 5) national forest land, or c) power 
generation facilities. 

For expansion of the burden on beneficiaries, the 
kerosene tax (prefectural) and the city planning tax 
(municipal and township) can be cited. The kerosene 
transaction tax is aimed at raising revenue for high- 
ways, and will be levied on diesel fuel for motor 
vehicles at the rate of ¥6,000 per kiloliter. The 
city planning tax will be levied by the principality 
at its own discretion on property gaining in value 
by virtue of city planning (not more than. 0.2 per- 
cent of assessed value). The expected revenues in 
fiscal 1956-57 are: kerosene tax, ¥2.5 billion; and city 
planning tax, ¥3 billion. 

It is a widely known fact that local revenues 
vary greatly between the larger cities and the 
remote prefectures. In order to reduce this disparity, 
the proposal is to take the equivalent of 10 percent 
of the excess revenue of the wealthier local bodies, 
from the admission tax grant coming to them, for 
distribution to the less favored. (some ¥1.5 billion in 
fiscal 1956-57). 

At the same time, there will be a 3 percent in- 
crease, to 25 percent, in the tax grant to local bodies 
(¥19.4 billion increase.) In 1955-56, however, there 
was an emergency grant in the amount of ¥16 billion, 
while in 1956-57 there will be no special monopoly 
grant (¥4.5 billion in 1955-56); so allowing for the 
natural gains in the three national taxes (incgme, 
corporation, and liquor) involved, the tax grant will 
be but some ¥ 28.3 billion more than in fiscal 1955-56. 

It has already been shown that there will be con- 
siderable progress made in both the revenue and 
expenditure sides of local government finance. Past 
deficits will be dealt with by means of the Local 
Government Finance Rehabilitation Promotion Law 
enacted late last year; so it can be said that long 
last a definite approach is about to be made in re- 
gard to reconstructing local government finances. 
Nevertheless, it cannot be said that the causes of 
deficits have been completely eliminated. There still] 
remain a number of troublesome problems. 


‘ 
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Industry 


Iron & Steel 


HE 1955 steel boom, insofar as Japan was con- 

cerned, featured by the following phenomena: 

1) Both production and export trade registered 
all-time high records in terms of volume. 

2) As overseas sales had increased at a greater 
rate than production, it was even feared that pres- 
sure would be brought about to bear upon local con- 
sumption. Just at that moment, however, supplies 
of raw materials got so short that steps were taken 
to restrict exports and regulate production before 
local consumption was practically affected. 

3) The remarkable expansion of 1955 steel ex- 
ports was ascribed mainly to the ‘“‘peace boom’’ in 
Europe and the serious shortage of steel products 
there. 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTION & EXPORTS 


(In 1,000 mt.) 
Blast Furnace Steel Rolled Biporis 
Pig Iron Ingot Steel 
I9AQ wocsscesoneccues 1,371 3,111 2,141 299 
1950 cencccreeceecece 1,981 4,839 3,486 726 
TOG1 ccccccccccccsers 2,887 6,502 4,807 1,036 
Has nite cntce.ecinssat 3,272 6,988 4,874 1,654 
OHS seceeeeeeeneeace 4,317 7,662 5,419 866 
1954 soeesecesacecace 4,416 7,750 5,593 1,254 
1955 <<ssreccconcsens 5,039 9,408 6,672 2,047 
1955* (estimated)-+++++ 5,224 9,711 6,788 2,044 
1956* (scheduled) «+++ 5,720 10,420 7,300 2°66 


Notes: Years marked with the asterisk * are fiscal years, and all 
others are calendar years. Figures for fiscal 1955 are estimates, 
and those for fiscal 1956 are scheduled goals. 


Prospects Not Too Rosy 


What then are prospects in 1956? 

1) 1956 production is expected to continue rising 
over the 1955 level. But the tempo of increase cer- 
tainly will slacken off as blast furnaces and roll- 
mills have all been operating at the relatively high 
rates of capacity since last year. 

2) Exports, on the other hand, are likely to drop 
below the preceding year. This is regarded as an 
inevitable reaction to the too active sales to Argen- 
tina of rolled steel and semi-finished products. But 
domestic sales are expected to get brisk for secondary 
products, and in such industries as shipbuilding, 
machinery and civil engineering. Demand will pick 
up also for materials necessary for export ships. 

3) It is feared that overseas sales will mark time, 
if not decline, in the latter months as the steel boom 
in Europe appears to have touched its summit. Even 
in the United States the growth of steel output has 
been getting dull. 

A) 1956 will turn out the year of adjustment, if 
not reaction. the rise of local sales. Furthermore, 
optimism is unwarranted about Japan’s competitive 
power in steel trade, for local quotations have been 


rising. 


5) Shipments to Southeast Asia indeed registered 
a substantial increase in 1955, but this provides no 
grounds for optimism about the future. For the 
1955 briskness of shipments to this part of the 
world was attributed to steel shortage in West 
Europe. If and when West Europe has finished their 
preparations for bigger production, Japan will find 
it very difficult to dominate the markets. 

For example, Germany is making vigorous cam- 
paigns for sales not only of steel products but also 
of stee] making plant and equipment. — 

Such being the cireumstances, prospects ate 
not necessarily bright though further development is 
a likely possibility as a long-term trend. In order to 
cope with the worldwide tendency toward furtherance 
of the iron and steel industry, therefore, nothing now 
appears to be more necessary than improvement of 
equipment and expansion of lacking facilities. In 
view of their bitter experiences in the days of de- 
flational setback, Japanese steel makers are trying 
hard to find out the ways and means of raising 
management efficiency and of making new invest- 
ments. It is none the less important for them to 
build up the technical and physical foundation of 
their business by taking advantage of the current 
prosperity. 

Plans likely to be put into practice in the near 
future are all for modernization of end-products 
facilities: namely, Yawata Iron & Steel’s plate mill, 
Fuji Iron & Steel’s tin plate plant, Nippon Steel 
Tube’s medium diameter tube mill, Kobe Steel 
Works’ special wire plant, and Kawasaki Steel’s 
strip mill. All these are intended for technical im- 
provement of rolling equipment. 

For bigger pig iron production, Nakayama Steel 
Works, Sumitomo Metal Industries, and Amagasaki 
Iron & Steel Mfg. are reportedly planning to re- 
kindle or construct one blast furnace each. In an 
attempt to boost steel turnout without using scrap, 
Yawata Iron & Steel and Nippon Steel Tube are 
scheming to build two converters each. 


Equipment Expansion & Modernization 


MITI is working out.a new policy for moderniza- 
tion of the iron and steel industry as a whole along 
the following lines: 

1) Construction of blast furnaces and converters. 

2) Building of ore-carriers and positive develop- 
ment of overseas iron mines intended to secure the 
smooth supply of key materials. 

Underlying this policy is the particular emphasis 
upon the expansion of iron and steel making equip- 
ment, whereas the modernization. plans thus far 
pursued and still under progress are mostly aimed 
at expansion and rationalization of roll-mills. It de- 
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serves special attention that the construction of 
coverters is projected in earnest in view of the 
worldwide scrap famine, and that much importance 
is given also to the building of ore-carriers as well 
as to the development of overseas iron mines. 

As a long-term ore purchasing program, it is not 
at all satisfactory to buy small amounts from many 
sources, but it is essential to purchase about 
3,000,000 mt. a year, if not as much as 5,000,000 mt., 
from one place. Such rich sources must be developed 
by all means. In this connection, it must be noted 
that most of the iron mines in the South Seas will 
soon be exhausted in all probability, and that it is 
not advisable for Japan to invest much capital in 
mining and loading facilities for development of 
these mines. On the other hand, a section of in- 
terested circles asserts, some mines in India are so 
rich and large that long-term investments can and 
must be pushed effectively. 

If iron ores should be mined and delivered in 
large quantity, they could be transported efficiently 
by ore-carriers. Should 30,000-ton carriers be used 
for this purpose, the freight for ores could be cut 
down to about one half of the current level. It is 
basis said that 30,000-tonners could easily enter the 
compounds of the Hirohata, Tobata, Chiba, Kamaishi 
and Muroran harbors if the facilities there should be 
improved. 

Leading steel companies have up their sleeve 
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- their own expansion plans. 


Yawata Iron & Steel Co. is planning to build a 
vertically integral ison and steel plant in the Tobata 
area, North Kyushu. The plant is to have one 
1,200-mt. blast furnace, two converters and blooming 
mills. In line with such expansion of the basic 
facilities, hot-rolled and cold-rolled strip mills will be 
enlarged. The total cost of construction is estimated 
at ¥15 billion or so. It may be expected that both 
blast furnace and coverters will be kindled in 1960. 


Heated “Strip Rivalry’’ Seen 


Emulating Yawata’s ambitious plan, Fuji Iron & 
Steel Co. is scheming to build a hot-rolled strip mill 
at the Muroran Iron Works and to construct a blast 
furnace and expand rolling capacity (by installing a 
reversing roll-mill for bigger output of broad plates) 
at the Hirohata Iron Works. As for the projected 
hot-rolled strip mill at Muroran, a friction of opinion 
still remains unsolved between Fuji and MITI. The 
company contends that bigger strip production is 
essential to cover the contraction of semi-finished 
products exports, and that its ultimate aim is to 
develop the Muroran Iron Works from the present 
status of semi-finished products making it into an 
intergral end-products plant. Admitting that hot- 
rolled strip supplies are short at present as claimed 
by Fuji, MITI experts are skeptical if it is necessary 
to further boost strip capacity in Japan, for Kawa- 
saki Steel Corporation will expand its output at the 
Chiba plant to 400,000 mt. a year and Yawata Iron 
& Steel Co. to 300,000 mt. at the Tobata plant. It is 
generally held, however, that in case Fuji succeeds 
in raising necessary funds on its own account, its 
expansion plan can never be stopped even by MITT. 

Nippon Steel Tube Co. is also intending to con- 
struct a hot-rolled strip mill and a cold-rolled reversing 
mill at the Tsurumi Iron Works, where new plate 
rolling mrchines have already been installed. The 
projected strip-mills will be so designed, as in the 
case of Fuji’s Hirohata Iron Works, that production 
of either plates or sheets, continuously connected 
with the plate mill, may be boosted or cut down in 
accordance with market conditions. 

Strip production has so far been monopolized by 
Yawata (Tobata Iron Works) and Fuji (Hirohata 
Iron Works). At the Hirohata Iron Works, plate 
output has been increased to the extent that the 
strip mill cannot be put into full play. Thus, Fuji 
has come to construct another mill at Muroran. As 
mentioned above, both Kawasaki Steel and Nippon 
Steel Tube have announced to enter into the arena. 
No prediction can yet be made about the possible 
outcome of such rivalry in strip making. ~ 

MITI, after all, is assuming a very critical atti- 
tude toward these reckless expansion programs, 
placing due emphasis on the afore-mentioned boost 
of iron and steel making plants and on the develop- 
ment of iron mines abroad connected with the 
smoothening of marine transportation. 
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Population :—Japan’s population by the last tensus taken 
on October 1, 1955 stood at 89,275,529, the Government offi- 
cially announced on February 24. This was 6,251 more than 
the preliminary figure informally announced on December 6, 
last year. The details of the population such as age, occupa- 
tion and nationality will be announced later. The October 1, 
1955 census, taken for the first time since the preceding 
survey made in 1950 registered a gain of 6,075,892 over the 
previous figure. The 1955 census indicates the increasing 


trend of population concentration to the city area. Especially — 


noteworthy is the expansion of population in the Tokyo metro- 
politan district which increased by 1,759,584 during the five 
years from 1950 to 1955. The total population is divided into 
50,288,026 urban residents and 38,987,503 suburban dwellers. 


Machinery Orders ;—Orders received by 74 leading Japa- 
nese machinery makers during 1955 totalled 3¥337,400 million, 
registering a sharp gain of about 46% over the orders placed 
in 1954, according to the Economic Planning Board. Rising 
exports of ships and increasing equipment investments in key 
domestic industries such as chemicals, iron-steel and textiles 
were the two major stimulants. Classified by client, the figures 
stand as follows: 


ORDERS FOR MACHINERY, 1955 


In million Increase 
yen over 1954 (%) 

SarGtetlita eielasie'« ararein eae. eieinalsreeord 3,374 46 
Orders from overseas +++eresere 1,451 166 
Domestic orders +s+ersseseeses 1,923 9 
Governmental: +scscscscscssee 383 oS 27 
Privates csesesccccscscvscsece 1,540 23 
Textiles sesssovcsces peewee 149 58 
Chemicals «».sscreccsenes . 212 97 
Tron-stee]+orcsccesescsasece 100 58 
Machinery se+eseescecssecs 41 1 
Shipbuilding +++++- seeeeere 16 318 
Transportation s¢rerssesees 873 31 
POWET essecesesesesessscee 305 (=) 3 
Coalecsesccesccccerescscce 30 15 


Others «asececsccsenccessscce 313 0 
Source: E.P.B, ‘ 


Bank Capital :—The six leading banks (Fuji, Mitsubishi, 
Sanwa, Sumitomo, Daiichi and Mitsui) will double capital, 
effective as of July 1. After the capital expansion, those banks 
will cut dividend rates from the current 12.0% to 10.0%. The 
present paid-up capital and authorized capital (parenthized) of 
the six leaders in 100 million are: Fuji 27 (108), Mitsubishi 
27,5 (110), Sanwa 25 (100), Sumitomo 22.8 (91.2), Daiichi 20.4 
(81.6), and Mitsui 20 (80). 


Steel Exports :—Japan’s exports of iron and steel during 
1955 hit a postwar peak of 2,099,000 metric tons worth $275,- 
000,000, according to the Iron and Steel Federation. The 1955 
exports beat the 1954 figures by 67% in volume and 55% in 
value. Major items exported were semi-finished ordinary 
materials 350,000 tons, bars 830,000 tons, plates 210,000 tons 
and galvanized iron sheet 280,000 tons. Especially worthy of 
note was the advance of semi-finished items and bars. Argen- 
tina topped the list of customers, followed by India, Australia, 
the United States, Thailand and the Philippines. 


Pharmaceuticals ;—The exports of pharmaceuticals and 
medical instruments during 1955 totalled >¥3,853,000,000 
($10,703,000), registering a slip of ¥1,110,000,000 from the 
1954 figures. Particularly drastic was the drop of penicillin ex- 
ports to Communist China which dwindled to less than 10% 


Kaleidoscope 


of the 1954 mark. On the other hand, vitamins, home medi- 
cines and medical instruments gained. The United States headed 
the list of customers, followed by Formosa, Communist China, 
Okinawa, Hong Kong, Brazil, India, Argentina and the Phi- 
lippines. 


Sewing Machines :—The Japan Sewing Machine Export 
Association revealed that the exports of sewing machines 
during calendar 1955 totalled 1,700,000 valued at $40,700,000, 
registering an increase of 500,000 machines and $10,000,000. 
Because of intensive sales competitions, however, the export 
prices have been markedly forced down. To cope with the 
situation, the Japan Export Sewing Machines Federation is 
adopting various counter-measures such as the restriction of 
the number of export machines during the first quarter 
(January to March) to 68,000 for the first zone (the U.S., 
Canada) and 136,000 for the second zone (other destinations) 
and an export price agreement. 

Government Workers :—The Government decided to set 
the government and public workers for fiscal 1956 at 641,028. 
This is an increase of 4,676 over the current strength of 
636,352 due to the increased personnel required for telephone 
mail services as well as teaching staffs of state colleges and 
universities. 

A.E. Generation ;—The Atomic Energy Bureau of the 
Prime Minister’s Office recently announced the business plan 
for the Japan Atomic Energy Laboratory. Under this plan, a 
power reactor is due to be completed during fiscal 1959 for 
partial operation through the general power transmission net- 
work. 

Automotive Industry :—The weight of passenger cars has 
been steadily increased in Japan’s automobile industry. The 
supply of domestic passenger cars amounted to oniy 7,050 in 
1953. It increased to 8,500 in 1954 and made a further jump 
to 13,350 in 1955. 

Housing-Starts :—According to the Ministry of Construc- 
tion, the total area allotted for new housing-starts during 1955 
aggregated 10,099,778 tsubo or a gain of about 0.5% over 1954. 
It was further revealed that housing-starts by governmental or 
public organizations receded in 1955 to a marked gain of those 
by private quarters. Of the total, wooden buildings accounted 
for about 8,250,000 tsubo or a drop of about 1.0% from 1954 
while fire-proof buildings, occupying some 1,850,000 tsubo, 
beat 1954 by about 7.0%. 

High-Gear Operation :—The blast furnace pig iron pro- 
duction during fiscal 1956 is placed at 5,860,000 metric tons, 
a gain of 640,000 tons (11%) over 1955, according to the latest 
plan drafted by the ‘‘Big 7’’ steel makers—Fuji, Yawata, Japan 
Steel Tube, Kawasaki, Sumitomo Metal, Nakayama Steel and 
Amagasaki Iron. This program will demand an extremely 
high capacity operation of the blast furnaces held by the 
seven leaders. 

Merchant Marine:—The Japanese merchant marine is 
steadily returning to its pre-war glory. Although far behind 
the 1935 peak, the fleet counted 3,400,000 gross tons (inclusive 
of cargo boats and tankers) as of the end of 1955 against the 
dwindled 1,340,000 gross tons at the end of war. The volume 
of cargo carried by Japanese ships accordingly increased. The 
new trend is that more import goods are carried by Japanese 
vessels in recent years, while before the war they transported 


more export items. 
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Contract of Sale in International Trading — 
By Shih Yueh Wang, J.D. 


(clean trading is governed and swayed by 
a multitude of foreign elements. Those who are 
engaged in the business of trading and known com- 
mercially as importers and exporters find themselves 
much involved with the world’s political, economic 
and social trends which may result in the opening 
or closing of a certain market. Their occupational 
pursuit is subjected to currency restrictions, import 
and export regulations and the vagaries of foreign 
and local authorities, not to say the calamities of 
the elements and the caprice of price level. Yet, in 
the legal aspect of international trading, all these 
are but corollaries in the venture of trading. At law, 
the importer and exporter are simply regarded as 
the buyer and the seller and their labour culmina- 
ting in the conclusion of a transaction is likewise 
deemed to be but a contract of sale of goods, dealing 
with the transfer of property, or more specifically, 
the transfer of all the rights and powers in connec- 
tion with a corporeal object from the seller to buyer 
for a price. But a contract of sale in international 
trading lacks the clear definition of a domestic sale. 
A trading merchant usually does not know exactly 
where he stands when a contract is breached or its 
performance is frustrated, because law governing the 
sale of goods in various countries are not uniform 
despite the fact that trading law has had a very 
long history and the present era symbolizes a 1etreat 
from the universality of the trading law that was 
observed centuries ago. 

Commerce among countries as reflected in the 
history of trading law may be traced as far back as 
the Law of Hammurabi of Babylon and the Altic 
Law of Greece. Rules were already established 
in the third century B.C. to govern the affairs of 
foreign traders, as to be found in jus gentium. The 
creation of an official post, the praetor peregrinus, to 
facilitate the application of those rules gave recogni- 
tion of the foreign factors in commerce. The later 
development of a ‘‘common law’’ for traders over- 
riding the laws of city governments in Spain, Italy, 
France and Germany and the establishment of Con- 
sulatis Maris, or guild courts, to pass judgements 
over disputes among traders gave shape to the sub- 
stantive and procedural laws of trading in Europe 
up to the 18th century. In England the law merchant 
was the law common to merchants of all countries 
and was considered a part of the law of nature. It 
was administered by special courts at market places 
and seaports. Since the 18th century, the trading 
law of Europe based on mercantile customs which 
were identical mostly everywhere has pursued the 
path of separatism, as led by France in first codify- 


ing her commercial law and England merging the 
Law Merchant in the Common Law, and gradually 
lost the common identity it used to enjoy. 

The modern tendency to incorporate commercial 
law into the general code still persists, resulting in 
the accentuating of the national characteristics of 
the law of obligations and the law of property, and 
in the corresponding disappearance of the interna- 
tional traits of trading law that once distinguished 
the Costumes de la mar of Barcelona, the Charte 
d’Oléron and the Waterrecht of Wisby in the Middle 
Ages. 

Divergence of Laws of Sales 

One of the aggravating causes that keeps the 
practice of international trading in uncertainty is 
that the laws governing sales of goods in various 
countries, while agreeing on general principles, differ 
from one another in many important instances which 
are frequently involved in commercial disputes. Ac- 
cording to the Anglo-American system of law, pro- 
tection given to the seller under the rule of Caveat 
Emptor, or let the buyer beware, is not followed in 
Continental Europe where the seller is answerable to 
hidden defects of the goods he sold. In Germany, 
the risk of goods does not pass to the buyer at the 
time of the transfer of title; it remains with the 
seller until the goods are delivered or its possession 
changes hands. When a contract of sale of goods is 
breached for non-delivery, the Anglo-American 
system would generally allow only the buyer to re- 
cover damages from the seller for the breach but, 
in Scandinavian countries, the seller is often compelled 
to deliver the specific goods contracted for as the 
buyer’s right for specific performance is more rigidly 
observed there. So, in matters of conditions and 
warranties, property in the goods, manner of ascer- 
taining unspecified goods, place of delivery, the 
conception of a breach of contract, etc., the legal 
approach and emphasis are different under various 
systems and no dependable rules can be found. 

Force Majeure Clause Not Protective 

Knowing the uncertainties hanging over inter- 
national transactions, many merchants are in the 
habit of inserting a force majeure clause in the con- 
tract. They are under the impression that such a 
clause would serve as a shield against his failure to 
perform his part in a sale. In law, it gives him 
scant protection. Briefly stated, force majeure clauses 
are such as to excuse performance because they are 
beyond the control of the party required to perform. 
But phrases such as subject to force majeure or force 
majeure causes excepted do not define or state in 
details the circumstances or happenings to be included. 


erty would be sai) i fall ei 
er eenteet of force majeure and pin va it 


tive pers to it in the ee of clear ies 
— tions. 
Trade Terms subject to Different Interpretations 

A trading merchant is accustomed to rely on well 
known trade terms when entering 'commitments. It 
is to be admitted that a good many foreign transac- 
tions are being concluded on the basis of established 
trade terms such as F.O.B., C.I.F., F.O.R., F.A.S., 
Ex Quay and Ex Works. Such a term constitutes 
part of a price quotation but implies far more than 
just the price. It confers on the buyer and the seller 
their respective rights and obligations. However, it 
is to be noted that the use of these terms is not 
immune from misunderstanding because they are 
often interpreted differently. The exhaustive studies 
carried out by the International Chamber of Com- 
merce have revealed the significant divergence in 
the connotations of these terms. For instance, when 
goods are sold F.O.B., the general rule is that the 
seller is responsible for giving notice of delivery to 
the carrier so as to enable the buyer to cover them 
with insurance. But in the Netherlands, the seller 
is not required to do so unless by the buyer’s stipu- 
lation. The rule also is not applicable in Belgium. 
A seller is generally expected to assist the buyer in 
procuring necessary documents other than those 
concerning export which the buyer may need for 
the country of the goods’ destination or while the 
goods are in transit through other countries. But in 
Italy, the seller is deemed to have fulfilled his obli- 
gation by obtaining all the documents essential for 
the delivery of the goods to the custody of the car- 
rier. Having regard to the responsibility of procur- 
ing the bill of lading in an F.O.B. contract, in Great 
Britain, Austria, Belgium and Sweden, among other 
countries, it is the buyer’s duty to procure the do- 
cument but exceptions are many. Among the coun- 
tries that require the seller to take out the bill of 
lading are Egypt, Italy (where a mate’s receipt is 
not sufficient), Norway, France and the U.S. 

Where contracts are concluded on C.I.F. basis, 
the general practice is that the seller is required to 
notify the buyer with all due despatch that the 
goods have been loaded on a named vessel. But this 
rule is not universally binding. In Australia, Den- 
mark, Great Britain and South Africa, buyer must 
stipulate that the seller is to make the notification 
as desired. In the matter of insurance, the seller us- 
ually effects insurance at a value covering’ the C.I.F. 
price plus 10% which is presumed to be a buyer’s 


Finding the Proper Law a the n A 
Finding the proper or governing law of a 
tract of Sales of Goods is always at oe ee 
the proper law is meant that system « a 
ing to which the ee have oar ne be k bou 


contract of sale in international cade may 
involve a number of countries and entails the int i. 
locking of several different systems of law. For 4 
instance, an Indonesian merchant may contract with 
a Malayan buyer in Manila for the supply of certain — 
goods to be manufactured in Japan and delivered to 
Thailand with payment of goods to be effected in 
New York. The Laws of eight countries are thus 
likely involved. If a dispute should arise between 
the parties, how is it to find the proper or governing 
law in the contract so as to define the ‘respective 
rights and duties of the parties? The matter falls 
within the sphere of conflict of laws or private inter- 
national law. The general principle is that where 
there is conclusive evidence that the parties have 
intended to be governed by the law of a certain 
country, a court will examine the dispute in accor- 
dance with that system of law. Merchants engaged 
in international trading are free to specify the law 
of a certain country to govern their contract so long 
as such choice is bona fide, lawful and not in con- 
flict with public policy, and a law court is guided - 
by the law which the parties have intended to | 
apply. More often than not, no express intention as 

to the proper law of the contract can be found. A 
law court then is obliged to go into the facts and 
circumstances at the time of the concluding of the 
contract in order to determine the proper law. The 
court will take into account the lex domicilii, the 
law of the place where one has domicile and the lex 
loci contractus, the law of the place where the con- 
tract is concluded, and the /ex loci solutionis, the law 

of the place where the duties under the contract 
are to be performed, before finding the proper law 

of the contract. It happens sometimes that a con- 
tract of sale will be subject to the interpretations of 
several legal systems; for example, a law court may 
follow the /ex loci contractus relating to its validity 
and the lex loci solutionis its legality of performance 

as a contract would be judged inoperative if there 
should be found any attempt to avoid the law or re- 
gulations of the place where performance is to take 
place. When transactions are closed by correspond- 
ence or cable, to determine the lex loci actus, or the 
law of the place where a transaction is effected, is 
difficult. Some countries apply the law of the place 
where the offer is given and others the law of the 
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place where the acceptance is made. It must again 
be noted that the majority of contracts of sale in 
international trading has no provision for the proper 
law of the contract and that there is no established, 
uniform rules on the implied intention of the parties 
as to the proper law. 
Unification of Trading Practice and Laws 

| While the mechanism of international trading has 

shown astonishing advances in respect of finance, 
transportation and communications, it is, in its legal 
aspect, backward and woefully inadequate to regu- 
late the busy commercial traffic of the world. There 
are commendable efforts being made by international 
organisations towards the unification of trading 
practice and laws of sales. 

One attempt is to unify the interpretations of the 
trade terms for the benefit of those engaged in 
international trading. The International Chamber of 
Commerce has drafted the definitions of the most 
widely used trade terms which are called Interna- 
tional Rules for the Interpretation of Trade Terms 
or its abbreviation, “‘Incoterms.’’ The latest revised 
tules are embodied in Incoterms, 1953.* It is recom- 
mended that when a trade term is applied, the party 
should specify that such term is to be interpreted by 
Incoterm, 1953 eliminating thereby the possibility of 
much misunderstanding. Another attempt, more 
ambitious and having far reaching significance in 
international trading, is being made by the Interna- 
tional Institute for the Unification of Private Law in 
Rome. The Institute came into existance in 1926 
under the aegis of the League of Nations and one of 
its most important contributions has been the draft- 
ing of an Uniform Law on the International Sale of 
Goods. In November, 1951, the delegates of twenty- 
five countries and representatives of the United 
Nations: met in Hague to discuss the unification of 
the law of sales, amply reflecting the existing need 
for assimilation of the national laws on sales and for 
one common legislation that would be enforceable 
internationally. If the Institute’s draft should be 
widely adopted, most of the legal confusion and 
complexities of international sales will be swept 
away. 

Advantage of a Written Contract 

It has been attempted so far to show the diver- 
gence in the interpretation of trade practice and the 
difference existing among various countries regard- 
ing the law of sales keeping international trading 
which, in the legal point of view, is in an unsatis- 
factory state. Before the adoption of the drafted 
Uniform Law on the International Law of Sales of 
Goods becomes a reality, the only practical course 
of action for those engaged in trading to take is al- 
ways doing business on a written contract. The 
general terms and conditions in a contract should be 
in as much detail as possible. They should be made 
known to the other bart during business pale 


* Published by Chambre de Commerce Seana tale, Paris VIII, France. 
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tion, allowing time for revision and subsequent 
agreement on them before the business is concluded. 
The desirability of a written contract in inter- 
national trading cannot be too emphasized. It is re- 
commended by lawyers and observed by many 
special trade organisations which have standard con- 
tract forms for the goods of their trade covering all 
conceivable situations that may happen to a transac- 
tion after it is concluded. The general importers 
and exporters will find that a written contract, if 
its terms and conditions are properly thought out, 
will avoid misunderstanding and reduce the risk of 
controversy afterwards. In drafting a contract, the 
following may be worthy of inclusions:— 


1) To specify the proper law of the contract and 
provide that both the validity and performance of 
the contract are to be governed by that system of 
law. It is much easier to get the parties to agree 
on this point when entering a contract than after- 
wards when they are involved in a quarrel. 

2) To incorporate the Incoterms 1953 into the 
contract, which will cover more than half of the 
parties’ rights and obligations. Otherwise, no pro- 
visions for the passing of the risks, charges and 
expenses to be borne, the responsibility for obtain- 
ing essential documents, etc. should be omitted. 


3) To enumerate causes that would render the 
contract temporarily or absolutely inoperative. 
Phrases such as “‘incidents or circumstances beyond 
the control of the seller’? are quite meaningless. 


4) To provide for the allowance for or prohibi- 
tion of delay in despatch, shipment or delivery of 
the goods. Delay in performance is a constant source 
of friction between the parties and it is advisable to 
give it full coverage, including any adjustment. in 
the event of its occurrence. 


5) To provide for the adjustments of the rights of 
the parties when a contract becomes incapable of per- 
formance, temporarily or absolutely, partially or en- 
tirely, owing to changed situations. Reference may be 
taken of The Law Reform (Frustrated Contracts) Act, 
1943 in England. The Act provides for the recovery of 
money paid and compensation for expenses incurred 
or benefit given. In an international sale, provision 
for adjustment along these lines will remove one of 
the main issues arising from an_ unfruitful com- 
mercial engagement. 


6) To provide for the settlement of dispute by 
arbitration. There has been enough said of the 
speed and economy of settling disputes by arbitra- 
tion and there is every reason to include an arbitra- 
tion clause in a contract. Caution must, however, be 
taken in the selection of arbitrators and the place 
where the proceedings are to be held because the 
standard of fair dealing and the technical compet- 
ence of judging an intricate case by a private tri- 


bunal vary from country to country. 
(The contributor is a legal consultant. Address: 610 National Bank Bldg., 8-A Des 
Voeux Road, Central, Hong Kong) 
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Japanese Music, Past and Present 


By Kiyosuke Kanetune 


Outline History of Japanese Music 


_ Japanese music is as old as Japan herself. ‘*Koji-Ki’’ (Tales 
of Old Things), the earliest book of mythology in Japan 
abounds in songs which were performed in the imperial court 
by noblemen and serfs. Some short poems in ‘‘Man Yo Shu’”’, 
the oldest collection of verses in Japan, are said to have origi- 
nated as ballads of various villages, composed to suit the 
occasion, and sung by all, regardless of social status. Some 
simple wind and stringed instruments such as fue (flutes 
and pipes) and oto (a Japanese harp) are surmised to have 
already been in existence, but it is still a matter of conjecture. 

In the seventh century, Chinese and Korean music were 
introduced to Japan and become popular among nobles and 
priests. The new court music, now called ‘‘Gagaku’’, has 
remained apart from the common people. In ‘‘Gagaku’’, flutes, 
pipes, oto and drums of many kinds are used, sometimes to 
accompany stately dances and songs, ‘‘Gagaku’’ remains in 
the present imperial court, but how much of its original form 
has been preserved is not clearly known. 

When the imperial court was shoved into the background 
by a rapidly rising, powerful samurai class, the ‘‘Gagaku’’ 
of nobles and priests began to decline and a new music ap- 
peared, This was ‘‘Heike Monogatari’ (The Tale of Heike) 
which depicted battles between warrior clans and was recited 
to the accompaniment of the biwa lute. It was a music designed 
exclusively for warriors, not commoners, and has a high literary 
quality among ancient Japanese letters. The melody of the 
recitation as performed then has been lost but it probably 
resembled a rhapsody. 


Shamisen & Music of the Common People 


Soon afterward Noh, a kind of operatic play with heavy 
symbolism, in which Utai are sung, come into being. This 
again was performed for the Samurai, and not for the lower 
classes. Both ‘‘Heike Monogatari’’ and utai in Noh, contain 
much Buddhist influence, well accorded with the pessimistic 
sentiments prevailing in the war-torn conditions of that era. 

The three hundred years following the 17th century, from 
the Tokugawa period. During this span, the shamisen (a Jap- 
anese balalaika) was introduced from Loochoo. 
the former pattern of musical development, the shamisen did 


In contrast to 


not spread among nobles in the court, or among samurai, but 
was adopted by the common people—though largely by those 
in the higher strata. This instrument and its music quickly 
achieved wide popularity. Then come also the music for 
marionette shows, songs, and recitations such as Nagauta, Kiyo- 
moto and others. The koto which was used in Gagaku, now 
was coupled with the shamisen in these musical forms. 

The history of Japanese music may thus be summarized as 
follows. From the nation’s earliest times, Japanese working 
people have had folk songs which have never disappeared 
from Japan. The changes in music in the course of history, 
as in Europe, occurred only in the society of noblemen, priests, 
warriors and rich merchants, 
music predominated. 

The texts of the vocal music, with the exception of ‘‘Heike 
Monogatari”, had little literary value. A limited number of 
different instruments were used for accompaniment, ‘‘Gagaku’’ 


Except for ‘‘gagaku’’, vocal 


required many musicians, but they played only fue (flutes and 
pipes) and koto. Lack of an early development of the machine 
industry in Japan is probably an important factor in the slow 
appearance of advanced musical instruments. And without a 
musical instrument with a key-board like a piano, for example, 
there was no convenient way to describe musical notes. ‘‘Ga- 
gaku’’ alone has something of a system of musical notation 
but it is only a simplified adjunct to the player’s memory. 
There is, therefore, no history of Japanese music itself in the 
sense of notation preserved through the centuries. 

For those who wish to know how music has developed in 
Japan, this is indeed a fine mess of affairs. Lack of facilities 
for an historical study of Japanese music becomes marked when 
you compare Japan with Europe where such old manuscripts 
as the Neumen and Mensural notations greatly help you in 
the research of the early development of music. Little can be 
determined how much Gagaku and Noh differ from their 
ancient prototypes. Our old folk songs remain now only in 
fragmentary quotations literary volumes, and their melodies 
have been completely lost. 

How has music developed since the Meiji Restoration? As 
Gagaku was introduced from Korea and China in the seventh 
century, European music came into Japan after the Meiji era. 
In the beginning, there were only military bands and simple 
songs taught in primary schools. Most of the people at that 
time seem to have payed attention to the newly imported 
European music merely out of curiosity. 

The great earthquake in 1923 marked the beginning of the 
new period. Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony was played in 
Tokyo for the first time. Then an all-Japanese symphony 
orchestra was formed. Many factories started to produce 
musical instruments, and famous musicians from abroad began 
European music was now being played 
enthusiastically over the radio. Thus Japan began to rank with 
other countries of the world in its appreciation of Western music. 
The ears of young people in urban areas have become accustomed 
to musical techniques and harmony which had never been 
heard in Japanese music, The last war brought great losses 
of valuable pianos and organs, which, however, have been 
replaced in the ten years since. The production of Western 
musical instruments has not reached a new high. There is a 
good possibility that the Japanese will soon compose their own 
European music. 


to perform here. 


Japanese Music—Folk Songs & Rhapsodies 


When one speaks of traditional Japanese music, one probably 
thinks of the music created up to the Meiji era, of which the 
folk songs seem to be the best examples. Compared with 
such world-famous Scotch add Irish songs as ‘Auld Lang 
Syne’ and ‘‘The Last Rose of Summer’’, Japanese folk songs 
are about half as long and may create a feeling of incom- 
pleteness. Unlike English and German, there are many vowels 
and few consonants in Japanese. Furthermore, many Japanese 
folk songs are rather slow in tempo, and their melodies are 
elusive to ears accustomed to European folk songs. Because 
of their slowness and long, sustained vowel sounds, Japanese 
folks songs are said to be melancholy. There are no military 
songs with stirring tunes in Japanese folk music. They are 
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all songs of common people in peaceful life. We have nothing 
like ‘‘La Marseillaise’’ or ‘Die Wacht am Rhein’, 

Many Japanese folk songs such as ‘Kuroda Bushi’’, ‘‘Oi- 
wake Bushi’’, and ‘Ina Bushi’’ have beautiful, sentimental 
melodies. The Japanese Broadcasting Company (N.H.K.), in 
a Herculean effort, collected about 2,000 old folk songs re- 
maining in Japan and has published them with European 
musical notation. Whether all Japanese folk songs can be 
transcribed into the tempered scales of European music is still 
a difficult question and one which demands our close attention, 
Otherwise, these folk songs will be lost with the change of 
the times. Apart from the problem of transcribing them into 
musical notes, if the actual tunes as they are sung are recorded 
by N.H.K., the records would be indeed a magnificent museum 
of our traditional music. 

Most Japanese music other than folk songs, is in the form 
of rhapsodies rather than songs. The most common verse 
form in English poetry is called common meter for which 
there is a counterpart in Japan. It is called the seven-and-five 
syllable meter, used for many verses, in which one line consists 
of seven and then five syllables. Since the texts are written 
in the same form, reading them produces a similar pattern of 
speech melody which is the basic melodic structure of most 
songs. Restricted to this form, there is little chance for melodic 
variety. 

In the absence of musical instruments with keys, such as 
pianos, musical scales can never be clearly defined. Roughly, 
the melodies of Japanese folk songs consist of five or six tones 
of one octave of the diatonic scale. A casual hearing gives 
the impression that they are in a minor rather than a major 
scale. Yet they are melodies that are uniquely Japanese— 
like Nagauta, kiyomoto, tokiwazu and other rhapsodies, sung to 
the accompaniment of a shamisen. Their stories are based on 
the life of common people in Yedo. 

Music in the Homeric era is also regarded as rhapsodic 
rather than in the form of songs. The music for samisen in 
the Tokugawa period can be properly described as rhapsodies 
based on the life of peaceful commoners rather than of the 
blood-thirsty avengers of the Trojan war. The part of Japanese 
music that can be termed songs are only folk ballads. Musically 
beautiful melodies can be found in the rhapsodies, but they 
are quite rare. 

At present we can still hear most of Japan’s ancient music 
over the radio, at recitals, at Japanese theatres, and at mario- 
nette theatres. But the rhapsodies such as Nagauta and Kiyo- 
moto, like the old folk songs, are likely to be abandoned by 
the people as times change and remain vestigially as hobby in 
a corner of the society. 


Japanese Taste in Music 


Characteristically, certain kinds of sounds seem to appeal 
to the Japanese ear. In Japanese literature, such sounds as 
the chirping of insects, sound of the wind, the murmuring of 
a brook, rustling of leaves in the breeze, the tinkle of a bell, 
the boiling sound of a kettle, the rustle of clothes, have been 
described beautifully and in minute detail. Similar passeges 
also occur in European letters, but the ancient Japanese, though 
primitive in their musical development, paid special attention 
to the sounds in nature. 

Japan resembles clear-skied Italy where oranges blossom, 
The people try to enjoy beautiful things with their eyes. The 
beauty which can be appreciated only by the ear draws less atten- 
tion, The art of Japan consists mainly of pictures, sculpture, 
architecture, and handiwork. This can be compared with Italy 
where da Vinci and Michaelangelo produced their master-pieces, 
but where there was no Beethoven and no Chopin. Italy has 
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its music, but it is largely operatic music aimed largely at 
visual appeal. Italian operas are inferior to none in the world. 
These considerations lead us to believe that Italy, like ancient 
Greece, is a country of visual rather than auditory art, or a 
country where auditory art is greatly strengthened by visual 
impression. Japan is very much like Italy in this respect. 

Japanese songs and musical instruments are rather primitive, 
but the dances which accompany them are very beautiful and 
graceful, First, the dancers’ kimonos are themselves gorgeous 
in pattern and color. Numerous variations in the curves drawn 
by the hands and legs of dancers wearing these costumes 
create a soft, rich atmosphere that is one of fine features of 
Japanese art. This fact also makes it clear that the Japanese 
are characterized by a greater sensitivity to visual than auditory 
art. ‘ 
No sooner had Japan recovered from her deep wartime 
wounds than she started seriously performing opera, which 
probably preceded any other forms of music. Although opera 
is a pretty expensive business, it has often been played in the 
big cities of Japan after the war. Although we seldom hear 
a symphony or a piano sonata composed by a Japanese, there 
are operas which have been written in this country. ‘‘Yuzuru’”’ 
(Cranes in the Eve) based on an ancient tale of Japan, has 
been widely acclaimed. 


Japan’s New Music 


The last war, whatever its losses ‘may have been, was a 
great stimulant to Japan. The Japanese are now undergoing 
a gradual artistic and cultural change. Methods of education 
in our primary schools have changed considerably since the 
war. What is especially remarkable is that many children, four 
or five years old, are now being taught how to play a violin. 
The violin, usually not as expensive as a piano, is more suitable 
for limited Japanese incomes. The trend demonstrates the 
growing enthusiasm for music in Japanese society. If we 
expect to produce great musicians in Japan they can only be 
developed from among those who have familiarized themselves 
with music from early childhood. 

An idea of mechanized reproduction of music also appeared 
in Japan. Twenty years ago I advocated a performance of 
piano music with mechanical device instead of a pianist after 
a series of experiments with electrical appliances just as White 
and Dietrich did recently in America. Many pianists reged 
against my advocecy. The electrical engineering in Japan now 
is in a very advanced stage. A mechanized reproduction of 
music is not a dream now. Before long Japan also will produce 
electric devices to perform music, 

I have already described the inordinate appreciation of the 
sounds of nature among the Japanese. In this respect, it is 
interesting to note that musique concréte is also drawing atten- 
tion of the Japanese. It is an attempt to enjoy musically a 
harmonious arrangement of sounds of nature. A certain Jap- 
anese composer has tried it. If a new Japanese opera with 
Musique concréte as its main feature should be produced, it 
would be one of the characteristics of the music of Japan. 

It is said that there is no national border in art. The science 
and education in Japan have taken certain Japanese characteristics. 
Music based on human sentiments would naturally have more 
national characteristics. Japan seems to have, considerably as- 
similated European music. Still, Japan ought to have the music 
of her own to be created out of her soil. 

Ancient Japanese music has had its day. A new Japanese 
music is still in the making. 


(The writer is an essayist, acoustician and music critic.) 
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Commodity Market 


Cotton Yarn and Fabrics :—The market remained firm 
for cotton yarn and fabrics throughout February and March 
with the yarn prices (30s) in Osaka and Tokyo registering 
245 and ¥240 (per lb.: current-month delivery), respectively, 
on March 17, both new highs, The quotations of 20s in 
Osaka and Tokyo were equally stiff and recorded new peaks 
for this year on March 1. Tokyo spot prices of yarns (A—1 
grade without bobbins) on March 1 also hit new highs, with 
20s quoted at ¥82,750 per bale, 30s at ¥99,500 and 40s at 
¥¥120,000, eclipsing the corresponding marks as of the start 
of this year by 7,750, 3¥11,500 and ¥21,000, respectively. 
The stiffening of the prices of cotton yarn and fabrics naturally 
served to tighten the retail prices of various cotton goods such 
as shirts, blouses and Japanese bath-robes (yukata). On the 
spur of rising prices, spinners have been hasty in selling for 
future deliveries, The latest rally of the cotton goods market 
is attributable to three major accelerators, namely: 1) the con- 
tinued animation of cotton goods exports since the latter part 
of 1955; 2) the advent of the demand season for summer 
items and the consequent activity of purchases by weavers ; 
and 3) the absence of the immediate fear of the price declines 
for.raw cotton since the fall of CCC cotton does not appear 
Despite the stiff 
market, however, the production curtailment -rate was left 
intact at 12.0% for March although it was reduced to 8.0% 
for April. The decision of the Ministry of International Trade 
and Industry on the maintenance of the production cut rate 
unchanged into March in the face of the demand in spinning 
circles for the immediate alleviation is based on the following 
grounds; 1) the need of supply-demand adjustment in order 
to maintain the current export prices; 2) the abrupt confusion 
of the market due to the complete abolition of production 
curtailment and the consequent adverse effects on futures 
transactions and export dealings; 3) the fact that the current 
price levels of cotton goods are not particularly higher than 
those in 1954; and 4) the unstable prospects of the future 
supply-demand balance because of the uncertainty of the future 
transitions of American cotton. Meanwhile, traders agree that 
the cotton goods prices have neared the ceiling and no room 
for any wide-range elevation is apparent, although there is no 
fear of drastic falls. 


imminent (not before August at the earliest. 


Chemical Fibres :—The rayon filament yarn market re- 
covered in early March on the strength of the rally of cotton 
goods. The short-lived lethargy of rayon filament yarn which 
preceded the latest comeback was due to various dampers in- 
cluding the end of a round of active purchases by Indonesia 
and other Southeast Asian countries, the lull in the purchases 
by domestic weavers shifting from spring items to summer 
items and the continued high tempo of production expansion. 
On the other hand, spun rayon yarn grew more bearish from 
early March under the impact of the prospective non-demand 
season in April-June with the cotton goods market recovery 
offering no support. 

To manufacturers of chemical fibres, the high pitch of the 
current equipment expansion race is the biggest headache. In 
the case of viscose rayon filament yarn, the present daily 
capacity stands at 250 metric tons but a sizable expansion of 
about 60 metric tons is expected certain by the end of this 
year. Hence, the total production of rayon filament yarn is 
expected to jump to 183,000,000 Ibs. this year as compared 


with 163,000,000 Ibs. in 1955. On the other hand, the Ministry 
of International Trade and Industry considers that the annual 
production of 172,000,000 Ibs. should be the limit consumable 
on the basis of the domestic demand and exports in prospect 
for this year, In the case of spun rayon yarn, the 1954 output 
of 462,000,000 Ibs, climbed to 550,000,000 Ibs. in 1955 and a 
further hike to 759,000,000 Ibs. is believed likely in 1956. With 
a bulky surplus in production thus certain, MITI is desirous 
of having the manufacturers to resort to some self-restrictive 
measures in their equipment expansion race, but so far almost 
to no avail, 


Woollen Yarn:—It was all quiet on the woollen yarn 
market from late February through March, as the overseas 
wool quotations continued stable and there were no appreciable 
changes in exports and domestic demands. The latest report 
that the United States was considering the elevation of import 
duties on woollen fabrics forced Japanese woollen goods ex- 
porters to call an emergency meeting to study counter-measures. 
The confab, however, reached no important conclusion, except 
that it decided to raise the standard export prices of woollens 
without placing any restrictions on the volume of exports. 
Japanese woollen circles are demanding the volume of raw 
wool imports this year to be kept at the 1955 mark of 750,000 
bales. MITI, on its part, however, is reported planning to boost 
the import goal to 850,000 bales in consideration of the Anglo- 
Japanese payments agreement and because of the improved 
balance of international accounts, 


Raw Silk :—The raw silk prices (current month delivery) 
continued to move around the ¥¥1,900 mark, and the volume 
of Government purchases at the minimum price (£190,000 per 
bale for 20/22A) under the Raw Silk Price Stabilization Law 
has been on the steady increase. As of March 17, 2,142 
bales were held in Government warehouses and 4,670 bales 
were held by the Japan Raw Silk Export Custody Company 
or a combined total of 6,812 bales. The raw silk purchase 
fund appropriated under the Raw Silk Price Stabilization Law 
amounts to ¥¥6,400 million (enough to purchase 33,000 bales) 
and there is apparently little fear of the exhaustion of the 
fund, It seems that the Government plans to keep the minimum 
price intact throughout the 1956 silk year (June, 1956 to May, 
1957) and also to adopt a similar minimum price system for 
cocoons. 


MAJOR TEXTILE QUOTATIONS 


Cotton Rayon Spun Rayon Woollen Raw 
Yarn Yarn Yarn Yarn Silk 

(Osaka) (Osaka) (Osaka) (Nagoya) (Yokohama) 
Dec. Beeee 190.1 209.5 150.0 1,023 1,929 
10+... 189.2 210.5 147.9 1,007 1,920 
Vicon ee 7 a 224.5 145.9 976 1,941 
24-+es5 180.9 228.0 145.1 994 2,000 
28++++ 179.0 234.9 145.9 987 1,975 
Jan. Aseese 179.0 238.9 147.1 989 1,969 
Teees 177.1 236.2 147.6 980 1,950 
14+++- 180.0 245.4 153.9 987 1,940 
Qleee 183.0 241.1 153.0 996 1,935 
28-025 184.5 232.9 148.3 985 2,925 
Feb, 4+e++ 188.9 223.1 148.7 998 1,239 
11-- 190.7 227.1 145.9 1,007 1,909 
18-0.+ 192.6 224.6 Aged 996 1,901 
25-05 186.0 219.9 135.8 1,030 1,909 
Mar. 3++++ 189.5 215.4 138.5 971 1,909 
10+. 193.6 222.3 136.5 966 1,905 
17+++5 201.9 230.8 136.0 980 1,904 
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Spring Offensive Misfires:—The spring 
labor struggles for higher pays now face 
a new phase after a rather poor showing 
of gallantry on the part of labor. At the 
start, the struggles were sung about as 
one of the most elaborately planned and 
most firmly united labor offensives of 
government and private workers. It turned 
out, however, after a series of rather un- 
impressive skirmishes, that the united 
front was not so firmly united after all. 

For example, Fuji Photo Film walked 
cut on Gokaroren (Federation of Syn- 
thetic Chemical Industry Workers Unions) 
on February 24 to accept the 72,200 
offer. Out of Shitetsuroren (Japan General 
Federation of Private Railway Workers 
Unions), traditionally one of the most 
militant of labor organizations, Tokyo 
Express Railways, Keihin Railways, Teito 
Transit and Keio-Teito Railways decamped 
to accept 900 pay followed 
by Keisei Railways. 


increase, 


Gov't. Workers & Mediation Offer:— 

On February 29, the Public Corpora- 
tion Mediation Committee offered its 
mediation formula to the Japanese Na- 
tional Railways, the gist of which is as 
follows: 

1. All concerned should strive with all 
their power for better business results in 
order to raise basic wage levels. 

2. Management should provide workers 
with a lump sum of 35,000 per capita. 

3. Management should put aside 
enough wherewithal to carry out the re- 
gular pay raise 100 percent. 

4, Seasonal allowances (mid-year & 
year-end) should reach the government 
workers’ that is 2.25 months 
amount. 

The above mediation offer could be 
construed as a victory for the labor in 
that it recognizes the necessity, if not 
now, of wage level hikes, and the pro- 
priety of the 100 percent regular pay 
raise (80% up to now) and of the 2.25 
months amount of seasonal allowances. 
The formula, however, could also be 
construed as a boon to the management 
in that it delays the date for pay level 
hikes far into the future and that the 
management could use the increase in the 
lump sum allowances as a deterant to the 
labor’s year-end struggles, as the union 
lost its perenial pretext that the govern- 
ment workers are worse off. 

From the uninterested stand-point of a 
third party, the mediation formula seems 


levels, 
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to be more favorable to the labor than to 
the management, as the over-all ‘‘no’’ 
answer was generally expected. The 
union, quick to see their point, accepted 
the offer on March 5, 

Mediation offers something like that sent 
to the National Railways were also pres- 
ented to the Telegraph and Telephone 
Corporation, the Monopoly Corporation 
and five other government enterprises 
(alcohol, communications, forestry, print- 
ing and minting) in the early part of 
March and the unions were all willing to 
accept. 


Hard: nut-TZanro :—Obstinately against 
this tidal wave of ‘‘Operation Mediation’, 
management and labor of the coal mining 
industry are bitterly locked in a fight 
whose outcome is strictly anyone’s guess. 

To back its average 3£2,000 pay level 
raise, Tanro (Japan Coal Miners Union) 
insists that: 1) while in the foreign coun- 
tries, coal miners are enjoying the highest 
level of income, in Japan just the reverse 
is the Gospel-truth; 2) the productivity 
in the coal mines increased from 6 tons 
per month per capita in 1948 to the cur- 
rent 14 tons per month per capita; 3) the 
management is using most ignominious 
tricks in accounting to feign adverse busi- 
ness results. 

Management, on the other hand, is trying 
to convince the miners that: 1) although 
the basic monthly pay is not higher than 
in other industries, coal miners are getting 
additional 3£3,000 a month in the form of 
free housing and other welfare facilities ; 
2) while the labor sets the current pro- 
ductivity figure against 1948, when the 
productivity was at its all-time low, man- 
agement could not concur with this view. 
The current productivity is still only 70% 
compared with the pre-war figure; 3) 
management is playing with no tricks as 
labor charges. 

Although labor has some good points 
in the dispute, the general concensus 
would be that any pay level hike is out 
of the question, seeing that the most in- 
fluential eighteen coal mining companies 
still have 60 billion debts between them 
and that the cases of wage payment failure 
have been most frequent among the coal 
mining industries. 

The reason why labor has always been 
adamant despite these clearly adverse cir- 
cumstances is that it has been able to 
stage ‘‘sectional strikes’’, a weapon granted 
only to the coal miners. For example, 
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labor can cripple all the mining activities 
by simply refusing to turn a_ hoisting 
machine. Thus, labor is able to inflict 
terrific damage upon the company with 
only a handful (around 1%) of workers 
failing to draw the regular pay. This 
has long enabled labor to stage a long- 
winded strike with final victory almost 
assured from the start. : 

This time, however, it is management’s 
turn to get tough. All the coal mining 
companies declared on March 14 that 
they would carry out over-all lock-out 
(from March 19 on) until unions relent. 
The reason why management could not 
resort to the expediency earlier was that 
unions’ threat that they would pull out 
even the maintenance personnel out of the 
mines. Thus, management, fearful of 
gruesome consequences such as flooding, 
filling of gas and eventual explosions, 
always relented. This time, however, the 
situation is rather different. Managements 
of all coal mining companies are firmly 
united and challenged labor to dare pull 
out the maintenance personnel. At this 
firm stand, it is labor’s turn to back down. 
Tanro declared on March 14, late in the 
evening, that it would not pull out the 
maintenance personnal. 


Harsh Vox Populi :—Thus, the united 
spring offensive, so much sung about in 
the last part of 1955 and the early part 
of the current year, now seems to have 
crumbled down in hardly a gallant manner. 
To these who have a semblance of com- 
mon sense, the struggle was ridiculous 
one even before it started. To-ask a 
uniform ¥2,000 pay increase out of in- 
dustries so varied in nature, so different 
in scale, and so diverse in prosperity is 
bound to fail. It must be said that the 
struggle followed one of the most natural 
ways on the top-side of the earth. 

The current labor struggles have also 
aroused a general public indignation. In 
the poll conducted by the Yomiuri News- 
papers, only 4% out of 380 opinions was 
for the wage hike, while opinions gathered 
by the Asahi Newspapers revealed that 
most of them were against Government 
workers’ that public 
workers are already better off, although 
there were more sympathizers with the 
private unionists’ demands. 

The current fiasco of Sohyo clearly 
shows that, barring people’s support, even 
Sohyo, mighty as it is, cannot make itself 
a success, 


struggles stating 
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- February Exports Increase 


Exports in February totalled $187 million, 
surpassing January by $37 million (25%). 
Imports amounted to $221 million, slightly 
over January. The balance was thus 
favorable at $34 million, Compared with 
February 1954, exports and imports during 
February 1955 both increased by about 
21 bs 

Major items in exports during February 
were: cotton cloth ($24 million), ships 
($24 million), iron and steel ($16 million), 
fish and shell-fish ($10 million), garments 
($8 million), spun rayon cloth ($7 million) 
and rayon cloth ($7 million). A marked 
increase took place in ships (118%), sew- 
ing machines (60%), rayon cloth (59%), 
chemical fertilizers (51%), etc. A decrease 
was seen in: tea (56%), rayon yarn (51%), 
plywood (14%) and iron and steel (11%). 
The decrease in tea was a usual seasonal 
decline. 

Increased in imports were: wheat (56%), 
scrap iron (32%), hard and bast fibres 
(20%), sugar (19%), phosphate rock (9%), 
soy beans (7%), etc. Decreased in imports 
were: rice (14%), barley 31%), wool 
(15%), non-ferrous metal ores (50%), 
petroleum (2%), hides (19%), lumber 
(7%), etc. The decreases, however, came 
on the rebound to large amounts of im- 
ports in these commodities rushed into 
Japan during December 1955 and January 
1955. In view of the tendency toward 
prosperity in our manufacturing industries, 
imports will probably tend to increase. 


February Foreign Exchange 


Foreign exchange receipts during Feb- 
ruary totalled $254 million, up over the 
previous month by $16 million. Foreign 
exchange payments amounted to $210 mil- 
lion (an increase over January by $1 
million). The receipt excess therefore 
amounted to $44 million, an increase by 


$14 million over the previous month. 
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Foreign exchange receipts for exports 
amounted to $192 million, an increase by 
$11 million over the previous month, 
ranking next to $198 million of December 
1954, the highest record in postwar. For- 
eign exchange receipts by exports averaged 
monthly in 1954 $163 million, and in 
February 1954 reached $133 million, The 
exports boom appeared especially in tex- 
tiles (to Indonesia in particular), canned 
food (to England), iron and steel (to 
Argentina, etc. 

Foreign exchange payments for imports 
during February increased for sugar, wool, 
etc., but decreased for soy beans, scrap 
iron, etc, totalling $178 million (a decrease 
by $2 million from the previous month). 

Foreign exchange receipts for exports 
totalled $1,902 million up to the end of 
February during fiscal 1955 (April 1955— 
March 1956). Foreign exchange payments 
for imports during the same period reached 
$1,783 million. The favorable balance was 
$120 million. The total foreign exchange 
receipts in fiscal 1955 amounted to $2,583 
million, and the total foreign exchange 
payments to $2,098 million, favorably bal- 
ancing at $485 million ($183 million over 
fiscal 1954). Thus the total receipt excess 
will exceed $500 million by the end of 
March 1956 (it totalled $344 million in fiscal 
1954), 


Special Procurements in 1955 


1955 (Jan—Dec.) saw its total foreign 
exchange receipts reach $2,668 million, 
of which 21%, 


special procurement. 


$559 million was for 
The foreign ex- 
change receipts for the 1955 special pro- 
curement declined by $44 million (7%) 
from 1954. The percentage of the 1955 
special procurement in the total foreign 
exchange receipts also declined compared 
with 26% of 1954 and 38% of 1953. The 
decline shows that Japan is getting less 
dependent upon special procurement. 
The breakdown of the 1955 special 


SPECIAL PROCUREMENT RECEIPTS 


(In million dollars) 


1953 1954 1955 

Total Foreign Exchange Receipts (A)sesereresereeeeerens 2,120 2,309 2,668 
Special Procurement (B) eorececccceccnevscceessesevesecs 812 603 559 
Yen Sale to Foreign Military Forces «++esssesesesecees 323 313 287 
Credit to Limited Depository Accounts to U.S. Forces++ 456 245 194 
Transfer of Receipts for Construction in Okinawa++-++:+ 9 3 2 
Other Expenditure of Foreign Military Forces+++++++ess 2 7 3 
TEA Purchases® <'e'ssis-¢ses'e ete ieea:e, cease Mee eee tee 17 25 70 
TINA ee cals "aide! se, ais'nesolalele acataperole econ Mtenarehentaievate ete Seeeenere 3 2 1 
Payments by French Military Purchasing Mission ««.*+« 3 7 3 
B/A (6/4), COD OSOOOUUOCOOROCOTE TCC CCIE cor: orca. 38.3 26.1 21.0 
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procurement shows a big decline in the 
Credit to Limited Depository Accounts to 
U.S. Forces and a large increase in 
ICA purchases. The Credit to Limited 
Depository Accounts to U.S, Forces means 
payments for services to and material 
purchases by the U.S. Forces in Japan and 
Korea. The decline in this category was 
due to the decrease in orders for arms 
from the U.S. Forces. ICA purchases, 
on the other hand, reached nearly three 


_ times those of 1954, exceeding $700 mil- 


lion. This signifies an increase in the 
American aid to the South-East Asian 
countries. It was also this increase that 
prevented the decline in special procure- 
ment receipts from becoming as sharp as 
was expected at one time. Special pro- 
curement receipts as a whole, however, 
will inevitably decline because ICA pur- 
chases totalled relatively in a smaller 
amount than Credit to Limited Depository 
Accounts of U.S. Forces and other items 
and those bigger items tend to decline 
constantly. 


Anglo-Japanese Trade Talk 


An Anglo-Japanese Trade Talk started 
on March 7, 1955 to settle the volumes 
of trade between Japan and the Common- 
wealth during the period between April 
and September (1956) which had been left 
over since the last Anglo-Japanese trade 
talk in October 1955. The main outlines 
of the agreements reached during the last 
talk include: (1) Japan’s imports from the 
sterling countries should balance with her 
exports to the same area so that Japan’s 
sterling holdings should not increase un- 
duely; (2) the trade agreements were settled 
for the period between October 1955 and 
March 1956, and the annual volumes of 
trade are to be settled only between 
England and the Commonwealth and 
Japan; (3) and Japan was to frame the 
amount of the sterling in the foreign. ex- 
change budget for the period October 
1955 and March 1956 to be £127.5 million. 

During October through December 1955 
Japan's sterling receipt excess over pay- 
ments totalled £8.5 million (receipts £72 
million; payments £64 million). Together 
with the receipts excess during January, 
the sterling receipt excess totalled £15.5 
million, The sterling usance, however, 
amounted during October 1955 through 
January 1956 to about £12 million. So 
Japan’s sterling holdings substantially re- 
mained on the same level at the time of 
last trade talk. This shows that the main 
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purposes of the last talk have been a- 
chieved. Moreover, Japan faithfully fol- 
lowed the stipulated course concerning 
foreign exchange budget and the automatic 
approval system. Consequently the pre- 
sent tall focuses its attention on the trade 
volume during the period between April 
and September 1956, especially the volume 
of sterling imports into Japan. The talk 
would smoothly reach a satisfactory con- 
clusion unless England demands unduly 
in this respect. 


Trade Talk with Pakistan 


Japan started a trade with Pakistan in 
Tokyo on March 13, 1956. The purpose 


of this talk is to contract a new trade 


agreement with Pakistan to replace the 
Japan-Pakistan trade agreement formed in 
September 1954 and expired in January 
1955. The talk, however, will likely to 
proceed with difficulty to reach an agree- 
ment to expand trade between the two 
countries for the following reasons: (a) as 
the competition between Soviet Russia and 
the United States in their economic aids 
to the South-East Asian countries, their 
aids tend to decrease trade outside of 
their aids; (b) the growing industrialization 
in Pakistan will afford Japan little chance 
of exporting cotton products especially in 
low grade quality; (c) Japan’s textile ma- 
chinery exports to Pakistan which enjoyed 
a considerable boom during the recent 
years now stopped increasing. 

The one-way volume of trade in the 
last agreement during the year starting 
with September 15, 1954 was planned to 
amount to £28 million. The actual trade 
volumes until the end of January 1955 
from that date amounted to £18.8 million 
in Japan’s imports (mostly cotton) and 
exports £18.2 million, These figures were 
far below the goal in the agreement. 


Relaxation of Restrictions on China 
Trade Demanded 


Japan International Trade Promotion 
Association formulated a memorandum to 
demand U.S. Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles on his arrival in Japan on 
March 18, 1955, relaxation of trade re- 
strictions with China. The memorandum 
explained and urged: (a) Japan’s prewar 
exports to China once recorded 34% of 
her total exports and imports from China 
17%. The restrictions on trade with China 
since Korea reduced the volumes of trade 
with China during 1955 to 1.5% of the total 
in exports and 2.7% in imports (1934-36 
average amounted in exports to 18% of the 
total and 12% in imports); (b) What Japan 
needs from China are important raw ma- 
terials for her key industries, which Japan 
has now to buy from other places at a 
great disadvantage. For instance, Japan 


now imports coal at a price $17 higher 
per metric ton than would be from China; 
(c) In October 1955 Japanese Trade Mis- 
sion made a contract with China to export 
non-strategic materials amounting to $25 
million, only 37% of which have been 
realized on account of the restrictions; (d) 
The trade restrictions caused near bank- 
ruptcies among some enterprises in the 
wooden shipbuilding industry. It is not 
China but Japan that is sustaining losses 
because of the trade restrictions. The 
memorandum urged Secretary Dulles to 
relax immediately the trade restrictions 
to strengthen the mutual trust and co- 
operation between Japan and the United 
States, 

Japan-China Trade Association on March 
15, 1956 made up its plan for the next 
(fourth) trade talk with China, The out- 
lines of the plan are; (1) the trade volume 
in one way will be £43 million (£30 million 
for the third trade contract), and items on 
the CHINCOM list are to be excluded; (2) 
Trade items are to be classified into three 
groups (A,B,C) as before, but most items 
in B and C groups are to be put on a 
general barter basis. 


Reparations & Trade with Philippines 


A memorandum for agreement was con- 
cluded on Japan’s reparations for the 
Republic of the Philippines on March 1, 
1956, ; 

Japan’s reparation with the Republic of 
the Philippines started when the President 
Magsaysay proposed in the summer of 
1955 in the following terms: 

(1) The total value of 
amounts to $550 million (involving capital 


reparations 


goods $50 million, pesos in cash $20 mil- 
lion, and service $20 million). (2) Japan 
must pay the $550 million reparations 
during 20 years, $250 million during the 
first 10 years and $30 million during the 
remaining 10 years, and the first $250 
million should include $20 million in cash. 
(3) Japan shall offer $250 million of long- 
term loans to the Republic of the Philip- 
pines for development projects. 

The March 1 memorandum proposes 


the above Magsaysay plan to be amended, 


as follows: (1) a million in cash in the 
Magsaysay plan shall be paid through 
payments for Japan's manufacturing. (2) 
The $550 million reparations shall be 
separated from the $250 million loans, 
and the Japanese government shall not 
have obligations to guarantee loans in 
trade, 

On the other hand, there was a strong 
demand in the Liberal-Democratic Party, 
which is now the government party, to 
get a guarantee for trade expansion from 
the Republic of the Philippines as a con- 
dition for concluding the reparation agree- 


ment. The demand was based on the 
following reasons, (a) Japan’s trade with 
the Philippines at present balances unfa- 
vorably with $40 million of exports and 
$80 million of imports, (b) Japanese goods 
have a scanty chance to make inroads into 
the Philippines now under the preferential 
duties agreement with the United States, 
(c) Under these circumstances, if Japan 
should pay $80 million reparations, ordi- 
nary exports should further decline and 
the balance worsen. In view of the de- 
mand in the Government party, the Gov- — 
ernment dispatched Mr, Aiichiro Fujiyama, 
head of Japan Chamber of Commerce 
and Industry, as a special envoy of Prime 
Minister Ichiro Hatoyama to Manila on 
March 15, 1956 to negotiate with the 
Philippine government to expand trade. 


Insurance for Overseas Investment 


Investment and technical aids abroad 
by Japan have been increasing since 1954. 
To meet this situation, MITI proposed an 
amendment in the law for insuring credits 
for exports. The main points of the 
amendment can be summarized in two 
items. (1) The insurance hitherto applied 


- to payments in arrears for plant equipment 


exports shall also be applied to payments 
for construction business and technical as- 
sistance abroad, (2) An insurance system 
shall be put into force to cover losses in 
the following circumstances: (a) when 
stocks abroad held by a Japanese are 
confiscated or otherwise seized by a for- 
eign government, (b) when overseas enter- 
prises to which an investment has been 
made are disbanded because of war, 
whether civil or international, (c) when 
enterprises overseas stop operating for a 
certain length of time during which stocks 
held by a Japanese in them are disposed 
of for the same reason. 


Japan-Sweden Trade Agreement 


A new trade agreement was concluded 
between Japan and Sweden on March 23, 
1956. The present payments agreement 
between the two countries based on the 
open account system, signed on March 5, 
1952, will terminate on April 14. As from 
April 15, payments will be made in 
Swedish Kronor or in transferable pound 
sterling. The Japanese Government will 
admit imports into Japan from Sweden 
on a non-discriminatory basis as from 
the sterling area, while the Swedish Gov- 
ernment will accord to imports from Japan 
the similar treatment as is accorded to 
imports from OEEC countries. This is 
the first case where the same principle of 
liberalization of importation is applied to 
Japan by a country in OEEC as to mem- 
ber countries, 
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Nine Power Firms 


The nine regional electric power supply 
companies have continued to fare well with 
‘he maintenance of the present 12% 
dividend in the next term considered pos- 
sible. Business results of the nine con- 
cerns, however, are not necessarily uni- 
form and the gap between them in earn- 
ings has apparently widened in recent 
years. 


Comparative Merits :— Before pro- 
ceeding further, a scrutiny of the status 
quo of the nine leaders (as shown in Table 
1, inclusive of capital, generation equip- 
ment, power sales and business incomes) 
will clarify the sharp differences. 

The combined total of generation equip- 
ments which amounted to 8,400,000 KW 
at the time of the inauguration in 1951 
increased 2,550,000 KW (over 30%) to 
10,975,000 by the end of September, 1955 
while capital swelled nine fold during the 
same period: Kansai Electric Power tops 
the list both in capitel and’ generation 
equipment. The capital given in the table 
is the new total after the third capital 
expansion due to be enforced in April, 
this year. Tokyo Electric Power ranks 
next to Kansai in capital and equipment, 
although the former eclipses the latter in 
the size of hydroelectric power generation 
equipment and the amount of sales. The 
positions of Kansai and Tokyo are out- 
standing as their customers include densely- 
populated areas where the demands for 
electricity are incomparably huge. Of the 
remaining seven concerns, Hokuriku Elec- 
tric Power recently enforced the fourth 
capital expansion to boost its capital some- 
what unsoundly in consideration of its 
business scale. Hokuriku Electric Power 
and Tohoku Electric Power are the typical 
enterprises depending on water power 
generation, The generation costs of those 


two companies are comparatively low while 
industries operating in the areas they are 
catering to are confined to those replying 
on cheap electricity. Moreover, demands 
for electric light are comparatively small 
in the areas concerned and hence demands 
as a whole are unstable. Tohoku Electric 
Power is particularly handicapped as it 
lacks any specific consumption centres. 


Business Results :—The current electri- 
city charges have remained unchanged 
since the last revision in October, 1954. 
At the time of the last revision, strong 
opposition was raised and new rates were 
cut several times. Of the various cost 
factors constituting the revised charges 
which were cut, the personnel and repair 
expenses cuts were feared to affect the 
incomes of the power concerns markedly. 
The outcomes were not particularly bad, 
as the business results after the said re- 
vision (for the terms ending March and 
September, 1955, respectively) continued 
In. the case of the half- 
year term ending September, 1955, for 
instance, the combined net profits of the 
nine power companies totalled 7¢4,193,- 
000,000 and the dividend rate remained 
intact at 12%. During the term under 
review, some *¢6,000,000,000, as surplus 
profits in excess of estimates, were set 
aside in the form of the special reserves 
for the low-water season and for deprecia- 
tion, and some ¥¥3,300,000,000 more was 
appropriated for repair expenses. The 
unexpectedly fair results for the term were 
due to the particularly plentiful supply of 
water during the high-water season as 
well as the low market prices of coal. 
Equally responsible were the steady lower- 
ing 
the thermal power generation efficiency 


The fair 


to remain fair. 


of the loss rate and the elevation of 


resulting from rationalization. 


1. BUSINESS SCALES OF 9 LEADERS 


Canticl Generation equip- Power Sales Business incomes 

Companies (Million yen) ment (1,000 KW) Million Mallon 

Total (Hydro‘\% (Thermal)% K.W.H. % yen % 

Hokkaido s++eees +++ 3,000 495 (64) (36) 1,564 ( 3.9) 9,597 ( 4,5) 
Tohoku Dieiedhiss cima tetera 8,000 1,135 (99) (1) 4,585 ( 11.6) 18,389 ( 8.6) 
eee eksvafelaiel il siaiaacan)a 13,140 2,157 (75) (25) 9,741 ( 24.6) 50,063 ( 23.3) 
PESTUE DUH Tints ats o¥ers ess ace. ana 9,000 1,357 (66) (34) 5,093 ( 12.9) 26,185 ( 12.2) 
Hokuriku awe Fea e sion aie 5,000 601 (98) ( 2) 2,761 (. 7.0) 9,275 ( 4.8) 
sews Reinyealiie paiclerne s 13,520 2,594 (55) (45) 7,296 ( 18.4) 47,555 ( 22.1) 
cer tee e eee eenee 5,467.5 808 (53) (47) 2,417 ( 6.1) 16,726 ( 7.8) 
Strileo came acisfeaia caterer 2,700 372 (71) (29) 1,368 (. 8.5) 7 8U7. (63.6) 
Kyushu +es+seessee, 7,182 455 (42) (58) 4,808 ( 12.1) 29,185 ( 13.6) 

National total 67,009.5 Ae ,675 (66 6) (34) 39,633 (100.0) 214.742 (100.0) 


Notes: As of the end of September, 1955; 


Capital after last expansion programs an- 


nounced; Sales and business incomes are for fiscal 1954. 


results of the term, however, were not 
uniform for all the nine concerns, although - 
they managed to give the equal 1.2% 
dividends. Table 2 shows the different 
amounts of surplus profits reserved by 
the nine firms for repairs. 


2. SURPLUS PROFITS ~ 


Repair 
Expenses Surplus 
Companies in excess Profits 
of original reserved 
plans 
Hokkaido ++++++++ 212 498 
Tohoku sssesesees 29 4 
Tokyo «seseeerese 895 1,118 
Chutiurssereannar 57 1,079 
Hokuriku «++e+eee 198 oO 84.5 
Kansai «esesecese 1,173 2,304 
Chugoku «+eerese 366 158 
Shikokus++eseeees 198 195 
Kyushu «e+esesese 223 687 
Totubasdstexesel ORR 5,958.5 


Note: All figures for the half-year 


term ending September, 1955. 


As shown, Kansai Electric Power gar- 
nered the largest surplus profits well ex- 
ceeding ¥2,300,000,000 with Tokyo Electric 
power coming next with 3£1,100,000,000 
and Chubu Electric Power ranking closely 
third with >£1,080,000,000. On the con- 
trary, Hokuriku Electric Power registered 
a loss of 84,000,000 in surplus profits 
depending to thet extent on the net profits 
while Tohoku Electric Power had only 
3¥4,000,000 as surplus profits. 
of Hokuriku, the repair expense was in- 
creosed by nearly ¥200,000,000 in excess 
of the original appropriation and thus made 
up for the loss in surplus profits, but 
Tohoku was compelled to cut the extra 
repair expense by ¥29,000,000 and was 
still unable to appropriste any noteworthy 


In the case 


surplus profits. The situation is also 
clarified in Table 3. 
3. INCREASES OF DEBTS 
(Million yen) 
Net Increase 
Cin” Somat Rees 
Assets % 
Hokkaido 2,818 (6.6) 84.1 
Tohoku «+eeee 3,600 (3.8) 101.0 
Tokyo «seesees 13,608 (8.3) 52rt 
Chubu «++«+ see 9,682 (9.8) 75.1 
Hokuriku «+++ 2,521 (6.1) 44.1 
Kansai +++++ese 9,749 (5.9) 21.0 
Chugoku «++++- 3,386 (5.6) 54.6 
Shikoku +++++- 1,679 (5.6) 25.9 
Kyushu «+++. . 6,349 (6,7) 63.8 
Total and 
average ++ 53,392 (—) 55.9 
Note: For the term ending September, 


1955. The increase rates of debts 
are those of debts (debentures and 
loans) against the net increases of 
fixed assets. 
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In the case of Kansai Electric Power, 
equipment investments cmounting ‘to ¥9,- 


_ 750,000 were made during the half-year 


term ending September and it depended 
on loans from outside sources to the extent 
of only 21.0%. The debts of Hokuriku 
Electric Power were comparatively small 
as it expanded capital before other firms. 
The increase rate of debts against the 
increase of fixed assets was the highest 


- for Tohoku Electric Power, indicating the 


financial difficulty it stood. 
Table 4 showing the internal reserves 
of the nine power firms as of the end of 


' September, 1955 also serves as an ac- 


curate yardstick of their comparative po- 
sitions. In the list, Kansai is outstandingly 


’ fair with Tokyo and Chugoku following 


and Hokuriku and Tohoku taking the rear. 
In final analysis, Kanszi and Tokyo are 


_ the strongest yield drawers. At the Tokyo 


Securities Exchange, the shares of Kansai 
and Tokyo have maintained the 720 
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mark with the yield well ct 8.3% et the 
current dividend rate of 12.0%, 


4. INTERNAL RESERVES 


Internal Against 
reserves total 
(Million assets 
yen) (%) 
Hokkaido ssseeeeee 1,204 2.4 
Tohokt: p's asietee on ocin 1,688: 1.6 
TMORY.6) 2.0 srelalnistalgio's eine 4,902 2.6 
Chubu oesssscencsees 2,903 2.5 
Hokurikusesesseeseee 901 1.8 
Kansai cecsssisecvsce 7,183 3.9 
Chugoku eeescccsscee 1,542 2.2 
Shikoku cssscecceens 811 ees 
Kyushu er eccccecne 2,706 2.4 
Total and average-- 23,845 2.6 
5. POWER SHARE PRICES 
£500 share . 
‘in Yen 
LOeKAIGO: sists c's\s\0-0-sanjeisveeiejatc 613 
ME OHO WAL ses cs aia\e/s lea te wie lalaialaterarere 617 
ORG Osi wise 5/a de 's:a'e, orn e-oinie ne e)ara 718 
Chubusses sis ace ncce saelentnih oaainiggs 
VOR uric e's c1e'e vie 0,016 e/s.aieie a 600 
TSS aiinie's © «1010,010\016-0.5 bie/a/s/e'8.0 ac 720 
Chugoku: s<cccccsecccscccsece 650 
Shikoku, sescssvescccsscesnce 635 
Gi hh Ge ORE IAIN OOO one 643 


Flour Companies 


Flour has been bad off for these several 
months under the impact of a bumper 
tice crop last year. The latest (mid- 
March) standard market price ‘of wheat 
flour stood at around 3¥960 per bag. 

“Big Two‘’:—Nisshin Flour Milling 
and Nippon Flour Mills are the two out- 
standing millers, although the four firms 
(Showa Sangyo and Nitto Seifuni n ad- 
dition to the above named) cater to the 


domestic market. 


1. RESULTS OF FOUR MILLERS 


(In million yen) 


Profit io 
Sales Profits rates 
(%) rene 
(%) 
Nitto: 
Sept., 1954 -- 16,278 266 66 20 
March, 1955-+ 16,068 268 67 20 
Sept., 1955 +--+ 16,676 263 66 20 
Nippon: 
Sept., 1954 ++ 12,177 206 86 25 
March, 1955+- 11,425 197 55 20 
Sept., 1955 ++ 12,389 205 57 20 
Dividends:—Despite the comfortable 


slips of the sales during the half-year 
period ending March, this year, the ‘‘Big 
Two” are expected to have maintained 
the results achieved in the preceding term 
(that is 13,500,000 bags for Nisshin and 
10,500,000 bags for Nippon), On the 
other hand, they are likely to sustain some 
heavy blow from the decline of the market 
prices. Hence, a certain cut of dividends 
is feared inevitable. The*past accumula- 
tion of profits, however, will enable the 
“Big Two’’ to take some steps not to 
disappoint their shareholders. Particularly 
noteworthy in this respect is the marked 


under-appraisal of inventories (both fin- 
ished products and raw materials), In 
the case of Nisshin for instance, the under- 
appraisal is estimated to reach around 
¥£50,000,000. This may well be utilized 
for covering the drop in profits. 

Nisshin gave a 25% share dividend at 
the end of September, last year, and hence 
it is likely to cut the dividend rate by four 
per cent to 16.0% for the term ending 
March this year, but the actual dividend 
receipt by shareholders thus remains at 
20.0%. Nippon, in view of its competi- 
tion with Nisshin is not expected to cut its 
dividend rate and is likely to give a share 
dividend for the term ending September 
this year which marks the 60th year an- 
miversary of its founding, The current 
share prices of Nisshin and Nippon have 
already climbed to the limits of their yield 
capacities. Hence, in the case of Nisshin, 
a dividend cut to 16.0% will mean a cor- 
responding slip of the yield and resultantly 
will force the share price down. The 
shares of the ‘‘Big Two’’ are fair for 
long-term investment, but new investors 
had better wait for the next fall of their 
prices in the market. 


2. INVENTORIES (END OF SEPT., 1955) 


Quantities Appraised value 


(M. tons) (Yen per ton) 

Nisshin: 

Flour +++e+eee 21,187 42,817 

Bran «e+eeeee 4,184 23,110 

Wheat «e+e. . 40,155 25,426 
Nippon 

Flour «+++ 19,768 45,193 

Bran seeees 2,980 23,005 

Wheat -«++es» 24,686 35,551 
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edo Press, Tokyo, 2900 ay 00 ghee 
BOOK. his annual contains almost exhaustive and 


sort of sated most rae as an unerring and constant 
guide. It gives a list of nearly 3,600 books on Japan by 
Japanese and foreign authors. 

The oldest book listed in the annual is The Voyage of Captain 


John Saris to Japan, 1613, which was edited by Sir Ernest 


te Mason Satow from the notes of travel that Saris penned for 
Sir Francis Bacon in 1617, 


Among the last books listed are The Landscape Painting 


of China and Japan, by Hugo Munsterberg, Hiroshima Diary, 
by Michihiko Hachiya, and Some Prefer Nettles, by Junichiro 
Tanizaki. 

The Appendix has a classified list of about 300 postwar 
articles that have appeared in Japan’s two best quarterlies. 

THE CRITICISM. The editor of a bibliography performs, 
in a way, a thankless task. Like book-keeping, proof-reading 
or anything that commands the result to be just correct as a 
matter of course, the editor struggles against the constant 
menace of committing a single error in what it contains. This 
Mr. Yabuki has done and done it admirably as a glance of 
his annual will testify. 

The mission of a bibliography becomes manifest when one 
comes to think what a weighty part it undertakes in perpetu- 
ating the preservation of cultural works in assisting an inter- 
national cultural exchange. To one who has no interest in the 
book, it is merely a list of books, but to one who needs this 
sort of guide in his cultural work it looms large as a valuable 
asset indispensable in his daily work. 

Mr. Yabuki has spent four and a half years to complete 
his bibliography, and the result well pays his tedious labor, 
It seems to be the best of the kind on the market so far, for 
in it are found many good books that are not listed in A Selected 


List of Books and Articles on Japan in English, French and 


German, 1954 compiled by Hugh Borton of Columbia Univer- 
sity, and three other distinguished American scholars. 

Among such good books are: The Land of the Morning, 
by William G. Dixon, Japan in Transition, by Stafford Ransome, 
My Japanese Wife, by Clive Holland, Japan: A Record in 
Colour, by Dorothy Menpes, Mountaineering and Exploration 
in the Japan Alps, by Walter Weston, The Makers of Japan, by J. 
Morris, Home Life in Tokyo, by Jukichi Inouye, Japan’s Foreign 
Relations, 1542-1936, by Roy Hidemichi Akagi, and Some New 
Letters and Writings of Lafcadio Hearn, by Sanki Ichikawa. 

As Mr, Yabuki’s bibliography is to be enlarged yearly with 
new additions, it will sustain its inherent quality of its being 
the head taller than similar publications, (Y. Morri) 


Japanese Proverbs (Tourist Library Series, Vol. 20), 
by Rokuo Okada. Japan Travel Bureau, Tokyo, 213 pp. incl. 
43 black-and-white drawings, ¥-400, Japan, $2.50 abroad. 
Though experienced English-speaking writers do not like to 
use familiar expressions from books of quotations, they have 
found Japanese proverbs to be the best means for clarifying 
the Japanese mind when they write and talk about Japan. 
It seems, however, that their knowledge of Japanese pro- 


verbs is limited to those included in The Oxford Dictionary of 


English Proverbs and Benham’s Book of Quotations. 
Full-fledged scholar of the English language, the author 

Mr. Okada has selected for his new book more than 500 Japan- 

ese proverbial expressions from among 30,000 in current use. 


pes an a head a 

by lines from homies Pair 

fell like the stick, ; 
are 


Igirisu no Si, Nihon no Si (English paler Jato 
(In Japanese) Hokuseido Press, Tokyo. 
by Kiyosuke Kanetune and Tamako Mat 


work in collaboration with his hie assistant Miss T m 
Miyauti gives you ample evidence of his remarkable skill not only - 
as a brilliant essayist in music and literature but also as a careful — 
analyst in the acoustics of language at its musical best, poetry. 

Two British poets, and many others including Mr. Goro 
Uda, Professor of German at Sophia University, contributed _ 
to the work. Both poets (Messrs. Edmund Blunden and 
G.S. Fraser) came to Japan after World War II as a cultural — 
envoy (Cultural Attaché, British Embassy) and taught English 
letters at the University of Tokyo and other institutions. Mr. — 
G.S. Fraser (with whom the writer of this review had a 
pleasant association at University of Kyushu) in particular in- 
itiated the authors into a system of prosody, sprung rhythm. 
This system of prosody (somewhat akin to the Anglo-Saxon 
meter) favored by Gerand Manley Hopkins has recently drawn 
public attention here in Japan when Eigo Seinen (The Rising 
Generation) introducing Mr. Arthur Waley, the famous author 
of 170 Chinese Poems, Japanese Poetry, The Tale of Genji, 
The Pillow-book of Sei Shonagon, etc., commented upon his 
skilful use of sprung rhythm. Mr. Kizo Kano also touched 
upon the subject of sprung rhythm when he wrote on Mr. 
Waley’s Chinese poems in a recent issue of Gakuto, the organ 
magazine of Maruzen, one of the biggest importers of foreign 
books in Japan. 

The analyses of English poetry thus achieved served as the 
basis of the authors’ research in the acoustics of Japanese 
poetry. Each element of the sounds employed in various 
Japanese poem, such as the pitch, stress, and length, has been 
painstakingly measured with electric appliances. There have 
been few works that have undertaken a similar task of minutely 
measuring the sounds and rhythms of words and sentences 
with precision machines, a job which tends to become well- 
nigh a labor of Sisyphus. 

In a shabby (sic!) room of Kawamura Gakuen, a women’s 
junior college, which served as the laboratory for this monu- 
mental work, the reviewer of this book visited the authors, a 
seventy year old man and a young lady. The fact that this 
remarkable achievement has resulted from their assiduous 
labor in their modest laboratory merits a special laud when 
better equipped institutions seem to indulge in repetitious reprint- 
ing rather than to create original works. 

Throughout the book, a reader cannot fail to grasp the 
authors’ theme that words are primarily sounds uttered by 
mouth and not printed letters, and that a study of language should 
be based on an acoustical analysis rather than on written forms, _ 

For a layman like this reviewer, who has little mathematics 
and less acoustics, it is an additional joy to the understanding 
of this main theme to appreciate the authors’ casual asides 
(somewhat reminiscent of those of Mr. Lancelot Hogben in 
his Mathematics for the Million) that have sweetened this 
rather technical subject, the acoustics of poetry, which is prone 
to produce bitter pills. (M.K.) 
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: 1. Business Indices 


Monthly Report of 


Bank of Japan Account (1) 


q 2 (In million yen) goa All Banks (1) Tokyo Stock Pri 
; boat Me Bk | ae _ (in quillioncpen) yo Stock Prices (3) 
3 Note aa Dea Pee anit Simpl 
Sane Loans ond : be \ Do simple ‘Turnovers Interest 
é i Holdings lion yen) Deposits Advances iad ss rade (In million Yield 
ean issues) (%) 
1947 av.ccccercics = 
fey rere] angel goatee trad scogrl apa aes 
CE) a ie 2 O = = 
tte 306,012 77,792 182,339 seped| O96 aga) a AOa dd a —| 142,000 om 
eae SE 321.873 1 , »855 494,431 149.95 128.6 
Copies. wae as press RRs ee ime oie eve hs He Oe ae 101.87 74.01| 8127110 163 
CC) eee 453,294 , 883 168,284, 1,274,448). 1,241,180 136. ; fi ten 
: 3 he ae e ’ 241, +10 93.80 821,259 11.91 
age a aa eee , ’ 9,361] 1,816,619) 1,808,130 245.6 : : 
aa pra seer aN, 808, 67 124.08} 2,002,637 9.85 
1954 js veveeeeres] 519,697] 865,47 250'447| 377/907] 2°740/g68| — 2°880/808 340.79 110.94 Fee sr 
> eeeeseseee ‘ . ‘ 
, 563 170,380 432,381 466,592) 3,287,086] 2,990,166 374.00 see aoe 7.06 
1954 he 
September -+++++++ 515,346 38 
9,845 200,379 400,241 
A eae noulace , , : 2,825,818) 2,785,488 352.76 110.59 
November ++++s++. 542°137 aac Care 408,878 2,789,463) 2,807,740 340.50 104.91 aera soar 
December +++..++. 622,061 243,374 483,573 ctauik  eueeieen tow sece ee. sale 89,394 9.74 
‘ ‘ : 422,881} 3,036,687; 2,911,968 337.14 101.50 131,267 8.87 
1955 
January ++eesesees 561,410 236 
798 441,003 
| Sage eeae Sia ape ner oot Bel is” | gainer) (a eeatens ea sos cee B70.74 110.40] 218,101 8.47 
e@eeeeseeeeeee é : , : 
Pee cores ot ae CMP core 2,926,600 354.69 "99 ad 117/061 3:79 
NE os ate 3,139,498 2,928,782 
2 Oa 522,201 204,974 408,878 450,958 3,195,634| 2,937,268 spas coe ee me 
57,48 i : : 
Taly eres kta ee sos 537,881 184,426 384,445 1720 re aber aeaeete arate Leaps spree 142,147 sy 
A ere 540 848 He ’ ,007| 3,257,274) 2,986,291 355.56 105.29 145,212 8.0 
September ++++++.. ree east dasiasel > saszid|  avorigo) | siaeairigt — s'0B0/147 ee 111.85) 261,722 7.82 
Fee ee: ee Ee , : 462,719} 3,030,147 386,16 113,88] 220, ; 
ey : : 764 7.60 
November Sales 559,346 64,233 athe anid isso ieee eae ap 314,075 ee 
ecember ++eesees 673,890 31,978 553,65 : 724, 195, . ae phe oe 
; : 659 500,814] 3,724,382] 3,195,818 409.81 117.41 383,950 6.92 
956 
‘on eee 582,809 28,139 483,291 
526 
February +++++e+e+s 568,561 20,967 AGA O87 908), Siebel, ores. 426.40 121.83] 4 357,261 6.92 
ae Peviu é + 429.71 122.58 387,126 6.61 
Month (%)+e+++*| . © 2.4 @ 25.5 = 
Ae Corr, Month ao 3.8 m 5.1 © 2.1 © 1.2 w 0.8 w 0.6 wm 8.4 oO 4.5 
in 1955 (9) «+++ w 4.0 ; 
(%) ) @ 92.0 @m 11.6 @ 18.1 @ 21.6 @ 9.2 wm 14.6 @ 10.6 @ 82.0 © 21.1 
Tokyo Wholesale = z + D 
4 Prices (1) Talge Peni catem mar aU Cost of Consumer Prices (5) ie. 
etal ivi = xpen 
Wess & Month otal Average Prices (1) 1949-June, 1950100) Tokye (4) (1951100) Akh. (5). 
Topaeatoeth eee | geet Exports | I pOets, 
=100 1914-100 mports 1946100) Tokyo All Cities | All Cities Tokyo 
1947 av. --++-+++ = 4,815.2 7,811.5 az ee 
ee ee —| 12,7926, —-22,912.6 ib x 3 ps 38.2 4,684 5,469 
1949 ,, ceceeece ssi 20,876.4 37,283.7 a = e7-9 sisi 69.9 8,780 10,606 
cane —| —_24680.7| 36,6 28.7 115.6 107.8 541.1 86. oe pee eh 
1951 ,, seeeeeee = 34.253.1 47.411.9 6 : : el 85.9 11,980 14,134 
1951.4 voters ee mc 411. 165.5 136.3 637.4 100.0 100.0 14,410/ 16,138 
x: : 4921.5  46,138.0 134.9 122.1 681.9 104.2 "862 ; 
ae ee 100.4] 35,157.3|  _ 47,446.1 127.9 110.1 782.1 112.0 ates erie eae 
G54 «28000. 99.7/ 34,926.0|  50,400.9 123.0 105.7 850.2 118.1 119.1 O67; ge BHT 
oa ilipors added 97.9} 34,301.9|  49,296.8 123.5 106.6 874.7 116.4 e pe a 
1955 
Wien sacs teces os 99.2,  34,754.4)  50,562.4 123.6 106.9 
: : : : 857. 
_ heater ead 98.3; 34,439.1/ ‘50,3104 124.5 106.1 26.0 ee ie eam a 
Ay é “| 5. 118.2 119.1 22,475, 26,431 
Sse 4 gee 97.5,  34,158.8|  49,888.5 123.3 106.8 861.9 117.0 118-2) 22,200, 25,800 
A ee 96.7; 3,878.6) 49,429.3 122.4 106.1 865.0 116.2 117.6) 21,965, 26,349 
? 
eerie: 97.0| 33,988.7,  48,245.6| 123.4 107.2 
ete entices. « 97.5) 34,158.8|  48,502.2| 124.0 107.4 aise ites a eo ee 
Scher toys. 97.7, 34,228.9| 48,555.1 123.8 105.6 832.9 115.6 117.4 317906| _28°910 
October sss-s00--- 98.0, 34,334,0,  48,382.9 123.3 104.9 829.7 117.5 119.0 coast 
ee 97.8,  34.263.9| 48,053.6 125.4 106.2 832.1 115.5 115.9 RO es - 
a Oe 97.9  34,299.0, — 48,190.6 126.1 105.6 832.9 115.2 115.7 ice me 
1956 
Lu Aa 98.5,  34,509.2) 447,865.6 127.1 106.1 839.1 115.6 116.5 PS ne 
cee ee eke. 2 ..| -48,149.8 “ ‘ 835.2 116.7 3 = 
Marcheesssesssees oe . aie oe bag 835.2 By ail ly a 
Ag. Previous 
Month (%)+++++* @ 0.6) & 0.6 om 0.6 om 0.8 ce) 0.5) 0 1.0 4 . 
eaelgeeen cc) @ 0.2 © 0.3 wm 2.4 
in 1955 (%) ***° @ 1.0 @& 1,0 @ 5.4 @ 5.6 @ 1.8 @ 2.8 o 0.3 © 1.6 @& 6.9 @ 11.2 


Sources: 


(1) Bank of ean 


(2) Ministry of Postal Services. 
(3) Tokyo Securities Exchange. 
‘4) The Oriental Economist. 

(5) Statistics Bureau, Prime Minister’s Office. 


Notes: “4 Revised at source, 
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sii )Employ- No. of = Gan iees ae 
(2) Manufacturing (2) ee ee i E.P.B. Indices (1934-6100) (1) 
Consumption Level (1) Induce Wades ae 4 5 pe wee 
1934-1936=100 ‘ ndices mploye : Manufacturi 
Year & Month ( ) (1934-9=100) | fo, Mfg. |(In 10,000)| (In very Manu- iti 
Non- ior Industries (3) 10,000) AGELVALY fac- Dur- Non- 
Total Urban | Urban eT Real | (19475100) (3) Indices | turing | able | durable 
oe a 37.4 44.9 26.6 
MIA Yierale\sjalslateis els'eis/ain si0.s — 55.4 — 1,580 30.2 100.0 on 46.2 
| ear eo Si ae —| 4,381] 48.6 101.0 3,460 24 S187 Ss (Pe 
COTE Seton chor Orca = 56.0 | 907,516 66.3 102.4 3,606 38 76.7 710), 98:8 a0 
Bu Giicbsi ss alate Sambae an 79.3 69.8 93.5| 9,185 85.4 97.1 3,572 44 88.0 83.6| 110.0 66.7 
OB] occccccscccecacess s 8 103.4 11,708 92.1 104.5 3,622 39 119.4 | 114.4 164.3 89.2 
1951 82.7 68.9 : 
TO5Qeccscceee 96.2 80.2 120.1 13,516 102.3 107.7 3,728 AT 131.8 126.4; 171.8 104.5 
VOB Bs ocesncccscenccecs 108.8 94.0 131.0 15,322 107.3 112.7 3,925 45 161-2 155.1 209.9 131.8 
MOG Arcralasietetara(atsieisiainse a, 114.7 100.0 136.7| 16,307 108.0 118.2 3,958 48 173.5 166.9 | 213.2 150.3 
1955 ec cceenescsccssens ee we oe 16,759 114,5 116.6 4,117 68 187.8 180.7 222.6 168.0 
1954 
December «eeesssesese 160.5 148.6 178.3 25,623 167.0 116,1 3,864 60 180.0 172.9 204:3 163.5 
1955 
January seccseeeseeece 114.3 91.7 148.2 15,525 103.5 115.5 3,610 63 158.9 152.2 182.6 141.5 
February +e+esssesesees 109.6 93.0 143.6 14,854 100.5 115.1 3,736 66 169.4 163.0 197.1 151.3 
March -cceeccesscecces 119.8 100.5 148.7 14,700 99.5 115.7 3,984~ 84 185.2 177.8 219.7 163.9 
April ssssseescecesece 113.9 97.3 137.8 15,192 101.3 117.8 4,130 70 181.1 174.1 218.7 160.2 
eee e neces escceeees 106.0 94.8 122.8 14,902 100.5 117.4 4,315 66 181.5 174.4 218.9 161.1 
Ma ? ? 
Juneseseeeee eeences 108.1 101.2 118.4 17,015 116.8 117.0 4,302 68 184.4 177.6 219.0 165.3 
July «eeaeccceereeesece 121.8 118.9 126.1 19,973 135.7 117.0 4,243 72 187.1 180.2 216.0 170.6 
August sesesssescsens 114.5 95.7 142.7 15,599 108.9 116.8 4,148 vi 189.2 182.7 232.2 171.7 
September ++++esessees 114.0 102.4 131.4 14,983 106.4 116.7 4,197 67 193.3 185.3 226.9 175.0 
October seseercecesece 11823) 104.7 138.6 15,036 104.7 116.6 4,339 72 194.3 186.9 234.7 171,4 
November «+eeesseeres 125.5 111.0 147.2 15,541 110.7 116.6 4,261 57 198.0 190.5 | 4240.4 174.0 
December cerecsecsseeee oe a oe 27,784 185.8 116.6 4,141 57 “ 206.0 | “ 198.0} 4247.3 | “ 182.7 
? 
1956 
January o+sesseeeeesee ae ire ae on ae 2 a oe 191.0 183.1| 229.1 168:2 
Ag. Previous 
Month (%)+++++++e++| G@ 6.1] @ 6.0} @ 6.2} @ 78.8] a 67.8 ) @ 2.8 0} © 7.3) @& 7.5) @ 7.4) © 7.9 
Ag. Corr. Month 
in 1955 (%) sseeeess| cp 11.0] @ 14.8] ce 5.2) @ 8.4] @ 11.1 val w 71) © 5.0 @ 20.2 | cm 20.3) 25.5) wm 18.9 
; Pro- Foreign Trade | 
See erat ducer’s Foreign Trade (6) Volume Indices Foreign Exchange (7) 
(1953100) Stock | ooiers| Car. | Depart (In $1,000) (1934-6=100) | « ($ 1,000) 
aedices Stock |loadings| @nt (1) 
penta Indices Telece Store | 
Weare ; ea ree (4) (5) Sales 
Month Piled-up| Im-  |facturing (4) 
Materi- | ported | Total 
als Materi- (4) Exports Imports | Balance | Exports | Imports | Received Paid Balance 
Indices als 
(4) Indices | 1953= | 1950= ee 
(4) an Nag 1941=100 
1947+ sseeeee = - = —| 72.1; 1,188.6; 173,568; 526,130; 4 352,562) aS a4 = = 5 
T9ABs. cece — — = _ 82.3) 3,036.1 258,271 486,220, “ 425,949 7.5 17.8 — as 
TOA ais oc cis — — — 86.9) 5,499.8 509,700 904,845) 4 395, 145) 16.1 28.0) —_ — — 
TOS Maine c eos 60.7 40.5 83.2 100.0 87.4) 7,690.2 820,055 974,339] 4 154. ,284) 29.6 32.8 1,008,310) 677,207| 331,103 
Os Ikh ooh 82.9] 68.6) 82.1 83.4 106.2) 11,943.3, 1,354,520| 1,995,091 © 640,520, 31.4. +~—«48.3,_ 2.240.580 1,909.278/ 331/303 
TORO ss oe 88.3) 78,9{ 100.9, 85.5] 103.8) 15,108.9| 1,272,915] 2,028,193, 4 755,278 31.4 —«54.2) 2.238127, 1.924°815| 314’312 
WOH Sieis vrsiecer ata 100.0 100.0 100.0 96.1 105.7| 19,818.1| 1,274,843) 2,409,638 41,134,795) 35.3] 74. 4) 2,120,037, 2,313,716 4193679 
1954. cccceee 100.6 96.8 129.4 109.2 105.6) 22,193,7| 1,629,339) 2,399,404) 4 770,065 46.3 76. 6. 2,309,264, 2,209,296 99,967 
1955.e.00000,  94,3/ 89.5 120.0 --| 105.9] 23,668.9| 2,010,600] 2,471,430) 4 460,831 Mf «| 2,667,645 2,173,846 493,798 
1954 
November ++ 94.4 86.7 132.2 103.5 105.1] 23,260.4 140,502 150,399) & 9,897 49,3 58.3 193,962 146 
2 : : : 725, 46,966 
December «+ 91.8 82.2 126.3 101.7 103.5) 49,182.7 190,022 172,945) 17,077 68.7 68.4 227,005) 144/882 82,123 
1955 
January «+--+ 88,3 83.5 112.2 102.3 102.3) 17,166.4 119,239} “ 174,446) 44 55.207 41.6) 66.9 191, 5: 
February++++| 88.4) 83,8) 119.8, 104.6, 103.5) 16,150.0/ 146,665) « 174,535, 44 27/870 50.0, —«66.4,_-—«176. "375 ate ee 
March-+++-| 89-1] 82.1] 115.8) 108.4} 100.6) 23,182.9/  166,486| 4 228,219] 4 61,732, 58,11 95.2) 209,875 167'549| 4d’ 
April +++-++/ 90.9] 88,6, 119.5) 111.8) 102.5) 22,246.1] 4 152,231] « 216,774) 44 647544 58.8, «82.4, «206-5091 20071 sie 
May+sss+e+s] 93.1] 86,0| 123,2| 111.9] 102.8/ 19,786.6| * 147,786 * 215,084] 4« 677298 48.8 78.8| 195/346 wostet a se 
June++++++++/  99.0/ 95.8) 127.4, 109.9 105,8) 19,684,9) * 159,595) 4 212,436) 44 52,840 54.41 «81.7, 226,527 173,211 53°316 
July sseeeees 99,3 97.9 130.0 114.3 105.4) 25,837.9] 4 159,980) 4 203,770) 44 43 | 
August +++ 98.2 96.2) 122'9| 126:7| 107.9 19/050.8| « 175°986| = 206848| “= so'ses| sg'rl dacs aearond 187'008| 47°98 
September -- 95.9 91.8 118.0 123.2. 110.5) 16,660.5) * 176,246) “ 180,389] 44 4,142 58.8 69.1 257,685 175,727 ; 
October ++++/  98.7/_ 86.9 116.5] 124.0/ 109.7] 28,237,0| 4 188;903| « 201/597| 412.694 é5'3| 7g'ol 240°401| ya’vaal  e@’een 
November ++] 96.3] 90.8) 115.3, 119.0] 111.6| 26,135,9| * 168,303| « 2237988] a4 551685, 56.7 -87.7|-236°594) 87°40 Faey 
“ae : i ‘ 
December 97.1 93.5 109.9 . 109,2) 54,881.1) 4 249,180] 4 233,344) 4 15,835) oe oe 268,769) 207,506 61,268 
1956 
anuary «e+. ee . . . ee é 
J 107.8 149,333} 218,347] » 69,014 a ++] 288,341) 208,812] 29,528 
Ag. Previous 
Month (2% i £ <) i) 2 
ae eZ?) 0.9) a 3.0) © 4.7) © 4.0) @ 1.8) © 1.3] cw 110.0) © 6.8 —| @ 13.2) w@ 11.2} 114) @& 0.6 = 
Month in 
1955 ( (—~) Ina : 
Ki 1955 ae oo) 5. 8) w 1 ue a © 13. 0] w ] 15. 0} eo > 9. 0} cp 5.4 wo 11.6) om) ee Jae 15.0 CH) 50. A (h 24.4 w ) 34. 2 — 
See os ee Trade means excess in eanort while in F oreign E xchange means excess in payment. rer * a 
: conomic Planning Board (2) Ministry of Labor (3) Statistics Bureau, Prime Minister’s Office (4) MITI (5) Ministry of Trans- 


portation (6) Ministry of Finance (7) Bank of Japan. 


“ Revised at source, 
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3. Business Indices 


(Based on Korea) (June 1950100) 
Monthly Report of 
Bank of S i 
faved All Banks (1) aoe (2) —- Tokyo Wholesale Prices (1) | Consumer Prices (3) | Cost of 
Year & Month Note (Deposita=100) Simpl apes 
Issue D imple I oKyo 
D manta ow 3 Tota Producer | Consumer ar 4 
a4, i} eposits dvances ines es Avéshue Goede Goods Tokyo | All Cities (4) 
1954 
March +eesseecsesseensenes 171.8 312.6 310.4 368.7 171.8 156.8 178.1 133.0 145.0 143.7 172.0 
April s+eeseeeereeeeeeeess 174.8 306.9 309.5 364.0 166.8 153.9 174.6 131.0 145.8 144.2 175.2 
MAY seeiccescscucccccevecss 167.9 3TS.1 310.6 360.6 164.0 151.3 170.4 129.9 145.2 143.2 174.7 
JUNE + ee eevevevevececescecs 171.7 308.9 312.1 868.2 165.6 148.7 166.5 128.6 145.0 144.1 175.9 
‘July Teer wees eeeesereesese 168.4 308.9 314.2 373.6 165.4 147.9 165.8 128.0 ’ 145.9 144.8 174.3 
August ++csceeseseseecece 167.7 312.6 316.7 372.1 161.1 148.5 165.6 129.4 144.2 144.9 173.2 
September -+-eesereceveees 165.6 325.4 320.7 386.9 166.0 149.3 165.6 130.6 143.9 144.6 173.0 
October ++-seeeeseeeeeeces 170.3 321.2 323.3 373.4 157.5 149.0 165.5 130.3 145.8 145.9 172.7 
November «-eseseseceseres 174.2 332.1 326.5 355.9 146.7 150.4 166.5 131.8 142.8 142.9 172.0 
December «+eseceveseseses 199.9 349.6 335.3 369.8 152.4 149.3 164.9 131.3 141.5 142.0 170.9 
1955 
‘January s+esesescescevcees 180.4 345.6 333.2 406.6 165.7 149.8 166.0 131.3 142.8 143.4 1vaso 
February+++eererececsreces 175.8 348.3 334.9 411.1 165.9 150.5 168.1 130.7 143.2 ' 143.7 174.9 
March «-ccccecccccccccccss 170.5 364.0 337.0 389.0 150.0 151.0 169.2 130.5 142.5 143.0 174.4 
April ceccssccevcccrcccecs 176.9 261.4 336.6 385.4 145.6 149.6 168.3 129.0 144.7 143.8 176.0 
IMIRY Ss sicw esc se cccwtencvecee 167.8 367.9 338.2 383.7 144.8 148.4 166.3 128.6 143.2 142.8 | 175.4 
JUMe se vesscceeseccecscecs 171.2 370.6 340.7 388.8 153.4 147.2 164.9 127.6 142.2 142.0 176.0 
Jully oscccccccccccccccvesas 172.8 375.0 343.8 390.0 158.0 147.6 166.2 127.2 140.9 141.3 172.5 
AUgUSt ssecererevcseceese 173.8 380.4 345.3 414.0 167.9 148.4 167.2 127.6 142.4 142.3 169.6 
September ---esseceseesees 170.3 398.7 348.9 423.5 170.9 148.7 168.1 | 27.5: 141.5 141.8 169.5 
October «cesccesevecessece 176.5 394.4 349.5 440.3 175.0 149,2 169.0 127.5 143.8 143.7 168.8 
November -e+esseesesesece 179.7 406.3 355.1 440.4 174.8 148.9 169.2 126.8 141.4 140.0 169.3 
December -e+essessesevess 216.6 428.8 367.9 449.5 176.2 149.0 169.5 126.7 141.0 139.7 169.5 
1956 
January <++seeeeecececeese 187.3 420.2 363.8 467.6 182.8 149.9 1737 124.6 141.5 140.7 170.8 
Februarys+ssescsescseceses 182.7 oe oe 471.3 184.0 se oe oe 142.8 se 170.0 
arch ssiasepe sons seee Stew ae a5 ke nfs a mie a * we ne 170.0 
Export & Import Manufacturing’ Employ- 
Foreign Trade (5) Price Indices Industry Wages ahent E.P.B. Indices (7) 
¥ ee = (1) (6) Indices 
Eat one Nominal Real for Mfg. Incl. Gas Mini Manufacturing 
Exports Imports Exports Imports Orne a Industries} @ Elec- Ee 
Wages Wages 6 Gs Mfg. Non- 
(6) tricity Durable dusahle 
1954 
January «sececevecvccccees 143.3 333.3 130.1 104.3 180.0 126.3 107.2 189.7 191.9 200.2 205.6 
ae ei eee 8 ee 170.5 297.5 130.4 105.3 172.0 119.8 107.0 191.8 194.5 206.0! 214.3 
March ccesevescvesevescese 207.3 360.0 129.1 105.7 169.4 117.8 107.5 208.2 211.0 224.9 223.3 
April cccccceccccvececcecs 193.2 347.0 d2iuz 105.6 170.5 118.2 110.1 202.8 205.6 212.8 222.6 
May scccvevcccvccsvvescces 191.5 327.9 125.6 104.7 167.6 116.9 109.2 198.4 200.9 208.4 218.2 
Jumessecececescccscceseces 187.6 268.5 122.3 104.1 206.0 142.9 108.5 197.2 200.0 203.9 219.0 
July sss eecesccecceevecence 215.3") 251.7 Wiel 103.5 222.5 156.5 107.8 192.9 195.2 197.1 214.2 
oes (ie Sep emee cAaclenae 215.0 229.3 120.1 103.5 183.8 126.7 106.8 188.6 191.4 189.2 215.7 
September o-e-esevesceeses 203.8 220.2 118.5 103.9 170.0 117.5 105.3 197.1 200.1 190.7 228.8 
Ma cto hereon: poet asics 245.9 226.8 119.3 103.5 170.4 116.7 105.8 202.3 205.0 193.9 236.0 
ee Se eee 213.5 206.1 119.7 104.7 175.5 iza87 105.2 201.9 204.8 193.8 | 234.8 
perp bek So pkiiaws wscisivecee 238.7 237.4 121.0 106.3 299.5 210.9 104.7 204.9 207.2 196.5 | ~ 238.4 
1955 
Jantiary «eeceseseccssseece 181.2 | 239.3 pba at 106.8 181.5 126.5 104.0 184.5 186.3 176.6 213.3 
February ++sscseseveveveces 222.9 239.2 12227 106.4 173.6 120.7 103.7 196.7 199.5 190.6 228.0 
March «ccccvcccccccccceces 252.9 312.8 124.3 105.6 171.8 120.0 140.2 215.1 217.6 212.5 247.0 
a eee 231.2 298.7 125.3 104.9 177.6 123.3 106.2 210.3 213.1 211.5 | 241.4 
May ecescccccvvccceveveces 224.6 295.1 124.0 105.6 174.2 121.9 105.8 210.8 213.4 211.7 242.6 
2 tS ii ten Oa eo 242.6 | 292.5 | 123.1 104.9 Psat 141.6 120.6 214.2 217.4 211,8 249.0 
July se eceeevececeeeeereces 243.0 279.6 124.2 106.0 .* 170.8 120.6 217.3 220.6 208.9 256.9 
Patieaat ee cis sisi teisice ne + 09 267.8 283.5 124.7 106.2 a 132.5 120.3 219.7 223.6 215.9 258.6 
September ++++esseeeeeeeee 268.2 | 247.7 | 124.5 104.5 oo | 127.7 120.3 224.5 228.3 219.4 263.6 
October oorcccccccevescess 287.0 278.9 124.0 103.8 .* 126.5 120.2 225.7 228.7 227.0 258.2 
November --ssesessseeesss 2007 |acy BO7.D br 126.2 105.0 ze 134.2 120.2 a pein Wipe!) a 
TEC e MI Der wae cies le ielole oeisls'e 378.6 321.6 126.9 104.5 . 225.2 120.2 | * 239.2 | 4 242.3 239.2 | “ 275.2 
1956 | 
January recess eerececeece 226.9 299.7 | 127.9 104.9 on oe oe 221.8 224.1 221.6 253.3 
| 


Note: The various statistics above have been recalculated by The Oriental Economist on the basis of June 1950. “ Revised at source. 

Source: (1) Bank of Japan. (2) Tokyo Securities Exchange. (3) Statistics Bureau of Prime Minister’s office. (4) The Oriental Economist 
survey of 157 items calculated by weighted arithmetic means. The cost of living index base which was based on November, 1947 and 
calculated according to 57 items, has been later revised to July, 1950 with 131 items and further from August, 1953, the items were 


enlarged to 157. (5) Ministry of Finance. (6) Ministry of Labor. (7) Economic Planning Board. 
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rr 
5. Accounts of Member Banks of the 
4. Bank of Japan Ten-day Report Tokyo Banking Association 
(In million yen) (Bank of Japan) (In million yen) Tokyo Banking Assoc. 
1956 1956 
Jan. 31 Feb. 10 | Feb. 20 | Feb. 29 Jan. 31 | Feb. 10 | Feb. 20 | Feb. 29 
LIABILITIES Deposits 7 
Bank Notes Issued ++++++++ 582,810 543,426 530,558 568,562 Current Deposits ++-+++++++| 283,969] 116,398) 117,319) 288,081 
Government Deposits -+-.../  51,880| 62,105| 55,454| 43,129 Ordinary Deposits -++++++-| 135,038 177,606) 180,968) 185,785 
Bankers’ Deposits ++++++++ 41054 4-759 7,137 7,310 Deposits at Notice ---+-+++| 119,970} 121,786, 123,436 117,788 
Other Deposits -++-++.++++- 26,128 23,980 24,136 82,516 Time Deposits +++++++++-+++| 366,886) 369,566] 371,308) 374,006 
Inter-Bank Remittance Instalment Savings ++++++*+ 19,684 19,560 19,513 19,737 
Deposits ++++++++eeee+s 22,302 18,753 17,105 23,114 Deposits for Tax Payment: - 2,470 2,575 2,870 2,264 
Reserves Against Gov’t Deposits++++++++++++| 108,449) 109,621) 109,554) 109,353 
Contingencies +++++++- 25,615 25,615 25,615 25,615 Other Deposits+++-++++++++] 46,008} 30,289) 29,551) 56,143 
Other Liabilities -++-.+++++/ 32,241| 82,855) 34,212 36,311 Total sereeeeereeeeeeesees| 1,132,473] 947,400] 954,513) 1,153,156 
Capital Stock +++++eseeeee 100 100 100 100 Advances 
Reserve Funds -+++.+sesee+ 13,473 13,473 13,473 13,473 Loans on Bills++++++++++++| 570,421 557,678) 564,545} 581,022 
Loans on Deeds «e+eeesreve 168,985 168,903 169,203 169,875 
? ? ? ? 
TRA ABCACS AS SCS eO 768,602 734,567 717,789 750,130 Overdrafts s+esesescccccece 4,259 5,058 5,378 6,683 
Discounted Bills ----...---| 360,349| 341,634] 336,976] 357,738 
a ASSETS Total sceeeeseesceeesesess| 1,104,014) 1,073,274) 1,076,103) 1,115,319 
a ree eee e cee cereseeeees 448 448 448 448 Advances against Import Bills 
8 on - Joubanssoacbore 3,197 3,314 3,347 3,623 Settlement Funds ---+++++-- 43,829 42,577 43,643 41,458 
jtiee Bills .+.+seess- seers aoe a 900 i298 eal LoanSccrcsevcecccnccees 24,138 25,918 23,592 27,128 
consdddosdoadeonéage 6,668 ecurities 
55 5) ’ ’ ? 
Foreign Exchange Loans -- 11,960 11,750 11,520 11,431 Government Bonds -++++-++ 27,376 28,428 30,461 31,364 
Government Bonds --++++++|  488,292| 454,893 | 449,254] 464,057 Local Bonds -++++.+-++-+--| 9,910 9,910| 9,988, 10,393 
* Pees to eye aee oe 1,250 1,250 1,250 1,250 Corporate Debentures -+++++| 124,972| 124,904) 124,851) 127,618 
one ae ange Accounts 184,298 183,481 182,585 181,106 Stock and Other Bonds---- 29,042 29,408 29,713 30,454 
Counts +++s+++- 9,148 10,271 19,043 9,301 Total sescecccecceeceeeees| 191,300) 192,649) 195,013) 199,828 
are Remittance ++---+ 17,617 19,119 15,809 24,715. Cash in Hand ; : : ; 
er SSCS cccccccesccces 29,252 29,274 29,949 32,332 aah 5 EE ae eeeee eae nereee ee, 7,434 
aR miatelets elaisielstarsiars ee : ari eae 
otal 768,602| 734,567| 717,789 | 750,180 Total veeeeeceseeeeeeeeeee} 201,490, 44,910] 49,719] 207,811 
Deposits setlesieeees alaeatie as 8,930} 8,080 7,187; 12,010 
6. Monthly Report of All Banks 
(December, 1955: Excluding Bank of Japan) 
(In million yen) (Bank of Japan) 
All Banks 
Debenture Cc T 
ous Eleven Big Local Trust ‘ompared oa 
Becks Banks (13) Banks (65) Banks (6) Total (86) with end Account 
basae of pre. mo. (17) 
Current Deposits «++sesccerccccescscscece 
Fee ee Co ee nee WE 131,034 30,301 697,058 623,491 =~ 
ee eet 5 »373 306,853 13,276 789,901 719,637 = 
p t Notice soak sneer 19,080 2 d 
2, be eee Pan 09,547 49,514 21,861 300,004 238,051 =< 
Ree in tee. ann, age are 967,629 558,960 27,348 1,562,919 1,526,974 4 
Becta peavigdeettee ch r 83,974 31,182 4,481 121,802 166,578 | — 
Deposits for Tax Payment heer tak 174 a oe . ete Bae! 54 
Deposits of Gov’t and Gov’t Agencies+-+- 2,319 115,591 tics roe mae See ee 
Other Deposits -+++s+r+sesseasseereeaees os "739 = zs 89 ag 
Otal seeesecececsccesvccesescsesees 79 12 es bas 
47,835 2,407,354 1,171,979 97,712 3,724,282 3,529,577 = 
Borrowed Moneys+secessecesssccecceveccce 5 
Borrowings for Settlement of Import Bill ee oT nee ye pigs = mul 
Call Money RISE eS lage ont meat Wr 1,400 4 oo 39 33 15,521 sox 
: 74,689 4,439 3,183 83,711 84,363 aad 
Cash and DepOSitS seecesscvevccveseccesces 
Cash in Hand «-eeesese. 
i : Canevcevrssssene 7,460 373,086 78,494 5 
pecan : ; 086 : 18,025 477,067 5 
pe et dagmirstie Money Organs++++ ee 20,646 26,707 1,728 50,452 ere ees 
CMiranetie heme. ee | ruse. | Gee tea 29;388% Jy Imaal) | Seana ei 3,659 
, , 2 490 57,337 : 
Securities See me 
Government Bonds cecsecccccevcscccccens 5 
Local Government Bonds «+++++e+eeers oe rear oes ae bin sh pert 102 
Foreign Bonds aR TE RR ARAN SSC wre 384 Sree aheay as mates 29,086 545 
Corporate Debentures +++scesecesecvceses 6 8. 5 ae ry ne 2,688 2,862 11 
Stocks Hovis <s oahuess Re 4'327 oe eae ae neane 358,004 2,640 
Other Bonds éis.c.e/spisleicgs-«9,c0 vpnticvsccantea f 1 eae 13,028 Shae 55,234 53,231 1,291 
ET otal gitolate'selete:alsinteinioleieue (egies theretelenteleritte 18,562 cola aoe ce read 1,519 og 
Lt nous 74,179 203,236 ante 518,745 491,205 4.603 
vance a 
Discount! Bills) ssaiaaswaelevedae coerce cea s 
Advances against Real Estate ++++++++++-- peas sat 601 ne ee oe ee sh de 6 
Advances against Securities +-+++++++esese0- 1,383 "9 : ee pets pe 506,947 : 
Other Secured Advances +++sesesececeses 11'899 ce ote 522 58,697 56,683 
Advances against Guarantee ++++e+ereeeees 11.627 ; ae pon a,e20 Seba 289,460 
Unsecured Advances ++++++eseee e756 Fer aU 0s 88 467,635 A3 me 
ee, MONARERER ho SAN en ae ae 449,440 140,945 17,581 687,642 658°960 
ere6 viele 0.9 2 < a 
TitSk Cle oosgpODGOHONOD oucronorestodersti: 322,580 | ae eS o28 Pa 21,729 
22, |} 1,813,498 921,775 85,772 : , 
| : 5, 3,143,629 1,966,036 229.757 
Loans for Settlement of Import Bills .+....-. 1,505 48.438 ; ji 
ied ae , ae 1,098 1,146 52,188 48,958 = 


Note: * Money in trust total. 


** Loan trust. 


“ Decrease. 
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8. Dishonored Bills 


(In million yen) 
(Tokyo Clearing House) 


All Clearin : re cre 
Vent irate £ Tokyo Osaka Of which, Transactions with Bank Suspended 
J & All Clearin 7 
Tok g 
5 Month No. of ae No. of 7 No. of y, ‘ pec Oasis Houses Tokyo 
Bill i ount z mount No. of No.of No. Dd 
ills Bills Bills Bills | Amount | pi] | Amount — Amount oe Amount 
(1,000) (1,000) (1,000) ee ‘ty 
1955: May ++) 10,541 2,567| 4,211; 1,196) 9,128 59 
June ++ 11,258 2,640| 4,426| 1,215 | 9°938 Bet ri nee a0 ae des a be oa 
ee ? 
Ju Pee: 10,482 2,516| 4,255/ 1,174| 2,065 583 40| 3,537 29| 2,384| 6,584 439| 2,034; 164 
Aug. =: 1a 88 2,711| 4,312| 1,239 | 2,936 631 46| 4,067 87] 12,742)... 7,181 463| 2,051 141 
pt. # 2,906 4,173 1,354 2,148 676 44 3,626 34 2,608 6,515 413 2,004 137 
ee zs 10,731 2,853| 4,285| 1,326 | 2.160 656 48| 3,816 37| 2,640] 7,351 461| 2,275 160 
NOG sss 11,016 2,822 4,392 1,318 | 2,215 649 49| 3,820 36| 2,290] 7,156 490| 2,052] 147 
1956: Jan. Bins 164 1939 1,701 | 3,035 819 48| 3,696 36| 2,281| 7,009 469 2,156 178 
956: Jan. --| 9, 2,556] 3,641| 1,167| 1.764 608 34| 2,437 25| 1,932] 5,532 314|.. 1,625 108 
1955: Jan. -++| 8,067 2,288 3,235 1,090 1,542 494 30 i 2,704 22 1,744 5,731 36) 1,862 138 
9. Postal Savings & Postal Transfer Savings 10. Average Yields of Debentures 
(In million yen) (Ministry of Postal Services) (Industrial Bank of Japan) 
—— Seal = = t A. Se es = — = ae capone 
ete Postal Savings : Bestel i Financial Debenture 
Month photo: Pav- es Six Transfer Total Month Bon " ¥ ee eee 
eceipts ance Major Savings Disc EneR 
Ments aay Beari oun 
Cities caring 
5 % % % % 
1955: July «- 47,878 Say351 472,007 159,832 6,214 478,221 1955: June +. 6.342 8.590 7.054 9.001 
Aug. ++ 41,112 36,388 476,731 161,316 5,950 482,681 July -«- 6.354 $.500 7.054 9.006 
Sept. ++ 40,151 37,443 479,439 161,959 7,583 487,221 Aug, «+ 6.362 8.500 9.000 
? ’ . 7.054 F 
Oct. «+ 44,136 35,928 487,648 163,366 6,446 494,094 Sept. +: — 8.500 7.054 8.992 
Nov. -- 36,796 35,295 489,149 162,746 6,772 495,921 Oct. « 6.331 8.500 7.054 8.667 
Dec, -- 48,467 36,944 500,814 166,629 6,377 507,191 Nov. :> — 8.500 7.054 8.803 
1956: Jan. -- 65,717 40,126 526,404 175,267 5,880 532,284 Dec. =: 6.342 7.918 6.643 8.297 
1955; Jan. «+ 58,550 35,762 445,709 146,778 7,162 452,825 1956: Jan. «+ — 7.918 6.643 8.256 
Il. Bank of Japan Official Interest Rates 12. Interest Rates for Advances by Member Banks 
(In sen per diem per *100)** {In sen per diem per 100) (Tokyo Banking Assoc.) 
Advance : ; 
_ | Against | Against Loans on ~ Loans on Discount 
Commer ; prgnrs cee Hl Overdraft ills 
Gov't 6) Year & Sails ¥ 
Revised on cial : ties other Were ae 
mal Bonds hee draft Month 
on * Gov’t High Low High Low High Low High | Low 
Bonds 
1932: Aug. 18 ae 3 lees | 1.4 1.6 1955: 
1933:July 3 1.0 1.1 a2 1.4 June «++. 3.30 2.50 3.30 1.80 3.00 2.00 3.00 2.00 
1936: Apr. 7 0.9 1.0 te 1.3 July «+-- 3.30 2.50 3.30 1.80 3.00 2.00 3.30 2.00 
1937: July 15 0.9 0.9 sal 1.2 Aug. ees. 3.30 2.50 3.30 1.80 3.00 2.00 3.30 2.00 
Sept. 21 0.9 0.9 ate 1.1 Sept. -e-+ 3.30 2.50 3.30 1.80 3.00 2.00 3.30 2.00 
1946: Apr. 9| 0.9 1.0 dod. 1.3 Oct. sees 3.30 2.60 3.30 1.80 3.00 2.00 3.20 2.00 
Oct. 14) 1.0 1.1 aw! 1.4 Nov. +++: 3.30 2.60 4 3,20 1.80 3.00 2.00 3.20 2.00 
1948: Apr. 25) i-Z ileest 1.4 ea Dec, «e+. 3.30 2.60 4 3.20 1.80 3.00 2.00 3.20 2.00 
July 5 1.4 1.6 1.6 1.9 1956: 
1949 Apr. 1| 4 1.4 ies 1.6 1.9 Jan. se 3.30 2.60 3.20 1.80 3.00 2.00 3.20 2.00 
June 2) 1.4 1.5 1.6 1.9 | 
1951: Oct. 1 1.6 “beth 1.8 2.1 955; 
1955: Aug. 10), Zoe el eee eee ees Jans es] 880 | 2.600) "8.80" 94,80 "|" 8.00 2.00 |" 3.80) "oe" 
18. Tokyo-Osaka Call-Money and Its Rates 14. Interest Rates of City Bank Deposits 
(Bank of Japan) (In sen per diem per 100) (Bank of Japan) 
—— Tokyo i Btn, Cala on a eee a ban 73) 2 
ries coisa, Balence at Time Deposits (74) |Current] ~~~} Devoe eyo 
ze" nary 
Year & Month : _ |the End of 5 _ |the End of Enforced o ; Depo- sits at 
ee | ae, the Month ose vce the Month ve 3 Three | Six One . Depo- Deposit 
) 3) (million 8 ) ) (million Months] Months} Year sits : Call 
(sen (sen yen) (sen (sen anh sits 
: lw Go ee = =e = = = = 
1955: July ----| 1.00] 2.00] 30,183 1.00 2.00 | 14,1890 1940: Feb. ie. S|. rae 2. = a = = 
Aug. sees 1.00 | 2.00 S522 1.00 | 2.00 13,713 1944: July oe —_ a3 _— 0 0.5 0.6 0.6 
Sept.+++- 1.00 2.00 36,423 1.00 2.00 12,162 1947; June os 8.3 3.5 3.6 0 0.5 0.6 0.6 
Oct. sees 1.00 1.80 48,097 1,00 1.80 16,966 1948; Jan. oe 3.7 4.0 4.2 0 0.5 0.6 0.6 
Nov. +++. 1.00 | 1.60 47,923 1.00 1.60 16,262 July oe 3.8 4.2 4.4 0 0.5 0.6 0.6 
Dec, +++ 1.00 | 1.80 | 45,370 | 1,00 | 1.90 22,027 1949: Aug oe 3.8 4.4 4.7 0 0.5 0.6 0.6 
1956: Jan, +++. 1.00 1.50 | 43,649 oe oe 16,112 1951: Jan oe 3.8 4.6 5.0 0 0.5 0.6 0.6 
Feb, «+++ 1.00 1,45 59,392 oe 23,571 May oe 3.8 5.0 5.5 0 0.5 0.6 0.6 
| Sept oe 4.0 5.0 6.0 0 0.6 0.7 0.7 


Notes: © includes foreign Trade bills. * includes stamp bills, foreign trade bills, etc. from Oct. 14, 1946; and from June 1949 includes financial and 


other preferential debentures, ** HOW TO COMPUTE PER DIEM INTEREST:—In addition to the usual annual rate in percentage, comput- 
ing interest by per diem rates is widely in use in Japan. This rate is expressed in sen (1/100 yen) as interest per day on 100 of principal. 
To find the usual annual rate from the per diem rate multiply the latter by 365. For example, a diem rate of 1.0 sen on a principal 100 


gives an interest of 365 sen or 3°65 per year or 3.65% 


per annum, 


4 Revised at source. 
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15. Treasury Accounts with the Public 


(In ¥100,000,000) 


APRIL, 1956 


(Ministry of Finance.) 


Fiscal 1954 


Fiscal 1955 


pate an.— Apr.- | July- Oct. | 1956 | 1956 | 1955 
Ho Total June Sept. Oct. | Nov. Dee. Dec. Jan. Feb. Feb. 
General Account 
Coe. Seeing See pene, 1,988 7,709 1,803 1,925 505 518 901 1,926 654 582 546 
Monopoly oscssssscesccececesesccceeccsccers 272| 1,137 336 243 33 21 64 118 30 95 97 
Othersesscccceseccccccccessesesacssesesesess 69 302 105 72 28 41 37 108 29 31 20 
GNOY 7 DN DOCIC DORIIODEI COO LIDCODOCUOCCOOCOGGOC 2,329| 9,148 2,244 2,240 566 580 1,002 2,152 713 870 663 
Expenditure 
Defense Expenditure «ssseeeeceeeesccescesvce 189 860 182 151 110 8 25 143 100 8 9 
Defense Board oceescresessvevcecsesesssesese 133) 648 159 131 55 48 113 218 38) - 60 42 
Public Works Expenditure s++essesseereserees 334 1,650 365 320 81 74 223 378 25) 74 102 
Local Finance Equalization Grants++++++++++++ 193 1,493 658 387 138 222 168 530 36 87 _— 
Compulsory Education Expenditure +++++++++: 143 687 183 159 102 _— 123 225 49 53 33 
Othersecceccccccscccccccccseseccssvsvesecves 773 3,380 849 706 244 257 493 988 162 259 vt Gb 
Totals cccccccccccccccccccccsccsscscccsecs 1,765 8,718 2,396 1,854 730 609) 1,145 2,482) 410 541 457 
Balance scecccccccsccccccccccvcccvcccscsccces 564 430} ° 152 386} © 164) 4 29|}6 413)4 330 303 167 206 
Special Accounts and Others 
Foodstuff Contro] ccsccsscscveresereessscere 641 60 633) * 583| + 447| & 87| & 916) + 1,450 181 10 236 
Trust Fund Bureau «coseccsccescssscsesesesess 30| > 856) & 236 6| + 64 51) 4 alii) 188 12 75 27 
Industrial Investment «esceesesersvererecesese 6| 4 41 4 31) 4 oie= 20 ai 27 & 20) & iO) 15 
National Railways & Nippon Telegraph and 
Telephone Public Corporation: ++++e+ssseees 91;4 123 23 41 38 An) A Tole 95 135 50 27 
Finance Corporation «s+essscseceseseeesesese| & 153) 4 637) & 98| & 81) > 39) 4 52) 4 153) 245) 4 34, > 15\ 4 30 
Others sscccccccccscccscscscsesesesecesesace 86 Tee 195) LT > eae 66) 4 Ti 4 124) 163) 98 60 
Total occcccccccccccvcccveccssccvescsccese 701; * 1,596 131;* 459) ° 633 0} & 1,490) & 2,129) 437) 167 305 
Designated Deposits ++esesecererevecocercees de 38 es | re ia) atl i yi | _ — 
Adjustment Items +++eeeseereeseseresososens aie SUtS5 etAb NS 51 129 10 22) 160 66) & 4 46 
Foreign Exchange «+sessssessecccesceeeesees| & 2239/5 741/45 8314/4 513 b199-5 146 181)" 525)". 5 104s Sasi 57 
Balance eececccccccscccccesccsseseseccsesccs 1,053) © 1,900} © 480) 4 637; © 867/ “ 165) 1,792) 2,824 702 202 408 
? ? 
16. Tokyo Retail Price Indices 
(1952 as 100) (Tokyo Chamber of Commerce) 
oS | eS Foodstuffs aoe ia 
Year & Total | E F Non- 3 Building | Fuels & P 
Month Average | Staples eee me ibs arn Seasoning Teer Sees Average Clothings Materials| Lights Sundries 
- el ee | Edibles ; 
1955 Average «+++ 105.6 109.7 136.2 107.9 113.0 108.7 118.6 100.6 114.0 83.6 110.5 111.4) 90.0 
1955: November -- 103.6 109.0 131.9 109.6 104.1 106.1 113.3 98.2 110.6 83.2 110.8 111.3 90.0 
December -+ 104.2 108.2 128.9 109.6 113.8 105.9 ae 98.2 111.6 82.5 T11:5 112.1 90.0 
1956: January -:-> oe okies 107.6 122.6 108.2} 4 127.0 106.2 213.3 100.6 113.8 82.3 112.6 112.6 90.0 
February «+++ 106.0 107.3 130.9 106.9 122:9 106.2 LI3°3 105.0 114.2 82.3 112.6 112.6 91.1 
1955: February:++> 108.2 109.0 155.4) 108.0 120.7 = 110.4) 116.1 95.] 117.8 Se 84.2 110.4 116.3 90.0 
17. Tokyo Wholesale Price Indices 
(1952 of 100) (Bank of Japan) 
‘ ai . a ee | ’ By Uses s = 
| Agricul- | Other Metal & | F . Pacha te 
Total | : a . | Building | Chemical | Pro- a 
Year & Month tural Food- | Textil Fuels | Machin- mens Ea jen zo : Con- 
Average Peace ane exes ae en | Materials | Products | Sundries pier paps sumer’s 
—- a eee by ae! if - = | * roods Goods 
1955 Average «+erreess 97.9, “ 119.5 100.3 86.3 101.0 91.8 113.7 82.8 93.5 95.1 101.4| 101.6 
BR October site tessa sm 98.0 117.5 190.4 84.6 99.7 95.5 113.2 83,2| 93.4 95.8 | 
November «+eeseessees 97.8 116.2 97.6 85.3 103.9 95.7) 112.1 83.7) 92.9 95.9 Te ioe 
: December «+esseeseses 97.9 115.6 98.0 84.8 104.6 96.6) 111.9 84.0 92.9 96,1 103.5 100.3 
1956: January ssseeesseseens 98.5 115.1 97.3 85.4 104.9 99.6) 112.7 85.8) 92.6 98.5 105.5 98.6 
1955: January «+++ a? . i ‘ ‘ 3 98.4 > el _108.2) 87.4 108.5 mes 86.9 116.7 81.9 93.9 94,2 99:3 103.9 
18. Tokyo Wholesale Price Indices 
(1934-36=100) (Bank of Japan) 
aia Wicches Las a: foe | Metals | oer : : era 
Year & Month | Average Staples Roctaran Textiles Ruel & uilding Chemical Miscella- 
as oodstuffs I itaohineay Materials | Products neous 
1954 Average +++e++eeee veel 34,929.6 34,794.9/ -32,807.0| —-37,446.9|  —-31,081.0) 32,259.6) 43,844.6| 5, ) 
34, ; ‘ : A $1,031. ' . ,844.6 25,980.3 24,751.9 
1955 17 Nees o 34,301.9 4,768.2 31,967.5 35,551.3 32,375.0 33,234.5 40,424.0 25,206.1 24'633.1 
1955: August sseeersseese 34,158,8| 34,678.6 81,847.9 5,973.7 31,581.4 32,996.1 3 
8) 7 ; ‘ 35, 5 581, 3 9,943.9 25, i 
September +++++++seee+| 34,228.9, -34,039.1/ 81,847.9| 35,520.4| 311869. 38/829.1/ 40'192'91 os’ 204g 2a aga 
Gccbeatee: ator 34.334.0 34,115.4| 32,007.3  34,861.1/ 31,966.11 34,589.7/ 40,264.0| -95'343.4 24°574.3 
November +++essseeees | 34,263.9 33,777.5 31,114.7 35,129.6 33,312.7 34,662.2 39,872.7 25,495.4 24'442.7 
a December ‘atetesesseeel 34,299.0, 3,608.1 31,242.2|  34,943.5| 33,537.2| 4,988.1 39,801.6| 25 °586.8 24°442.7 
56: January socseesscevess 34,509.2 33,457.7 31,019.0 35,190.8 33,633.4 36,074.7 40,086.2 26,135.1 24'363.8 
1955: January sesceesecescee| < 
34,509.2 35,114.6 32,900.0 36,014.9 33,344.8 31,474.8 41,508.9 24,947.1 24,679.5 
Note: Means excess of payments.  “ Revised at source. : ai ee ai = 


a, ear 


| 
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19. Tokyo Retail Price Indices 
(July, 1914=100) _ (Bank of Japan) 
Year & Month | Average Food | Fuel & Lighting Clothing Others 
LOSS! VAverage: (vscnsveswacemesedenceane *49,305.9 “61,191 60,189 432,757 442,009 
1955: Septemberass'edaacaccinsvaaciisesey¢ 48,555.1 59,581 58,733 33,095 41,837 
Octobersisstenis:cissein eos eure:e'aleie's sieisjece 48,382.9 59,033 60,116 32,811 41,937 
Novembereieveccccecccsecscccacecs 48,053.6 58,131 60,993 32,670 42,016 
DUNCOMBE sielccw pha titswetos Sica s 48,190.6 58,606 61,369 32,125 42,090 
RODE: anuarysr asec essence veccec ceases siee 447,865.6 457,775 61,732 32,125 42,098 
Bebruary talks evie.c inp alsjae se aicigsie dices 48,149.8 58,323 61,282 32,010 42,429 
__1955: February Sateeseeeteeeeeeeengenes 50,921.3 64,885 61,558 32,997 41,802 
20. Commodity Quotations & Turnovers 
oe | are Tokyo Cotton Yarn Osaka Cotton Yarn 
(20, single, per Ib.) (20, single, per lb.) 
Current Month Futures (6 months) Current Month Futures (6 months) 
Year & Month (In yen) (In yen) Cos (In yen) ee tse 
n = : n 
High | Low | 5nd of | High | Low *preiet ine ) High | Low | Frdl| High | Low oe (rai ) 
1955; July.--.+.-... 188.9 183.1 186.2 189.8 180.0 188.1 69 190.0 180.8 180.8 188.3 179.6 187.5 448 
August -+se.. 194.5 182.9 194.5 188.4 176.9 185.0 55 189.0 182.3 186.6 186.1 176.5 183.0 All 
September ---- 197.0 189.1 197.0 185.4 176.0 177.0 48 197.5 188.9 197.5 184.5 173.5 175.9 290 
October ---... 206.0 182.0 191.0 175.1 163.6 166.4 110 197.5 179.5 195.0 172.9 162.0 164.3) 629 
November «+-. 199°9 190.1 199.9 177.5 165.1 174.1 82 198.0 190.0 198.0 175.6 163.1 173.1 526 
December +++. 194.5 179.6 179.6 177.4 165.0 165.5 74 191.0 185.9 186.7 176.4 161.9 165.5 385 
1956: January -+«+es. 185.0 176.0 185.0 176.9 162.9 174.0 77 194.0 175.1 194,0 173.7 155.9 173.6 569 
February a esece 192.4 184.1 186.0 179.9 172.5) 175.2) 78 194.5 185.6 194.5 177.9 172.0 174.5 605 
Tokyo Rayon Yarn Fukui Rayon Yarn 
(Viscose 120 D. per Ib.) (Viscose 120 D. per Ib.) 
Current Month Futures (6 Months) Current Month Futures (6 Months) 
ear de Month (In yen) (In yen) ute (In yen) (In yen) mee. 
n in 
High | Low | Fed of | qigh | Low rot co ee End of | High |. Low hos heres 
1955: July-----+eeee 196.5 188.1 197.1 196.0 184.8 195.9 245) 1958 188.4 191.1 195.1 185.3 195.0 208 
August +++e-- 200.5 189.8 194.0 196.9 186.6 191,1 213 197.0 189.8 194.4 194.8) 187.6} | 190,8 124 
September ---- 196.4 189.5 196.4 193.1 185.8 186.7 116 195.0 189.0 195.0 192.3 186.5 187.6 88 
October ++++++ 200.9 186.0 200.9 185.0 175.2 181.6 200 194.4 184,7 193.0 186.4 175.7 181.9 160 
November --+- 219.0 196.5 219.0 196.0 181.2 194.0 208 196.8 191.0 196.8 192.1 180.7 191.0 125 
December ---- 229.8 208.9 221.0 207.9 189.0 207.9 355, 217.1 196.6 216.4 204.6 186.9 204.6 277 
1956: January +++e++ 255.0 229.6 236.7 214.0 199.9 201.9 455 245.4 221.1 224.9 205.0 207.9 194.4 403 
February +++++- 231.9 215.9 215.6 207.5 193.5 193.5 362 226.6 211.0 212.5 201.7 190.2 190.2 281 
Tokyo Spun Rayon Yarn Osaka Spun Rayon Yarn 
(30s bright, per Ib.) (30s bright, per Ib.) 
Current Month Futures (6 Months) Current Month Futures (6 months) 
Year & Month (In yen) (In yen) Turnover (In yen) (In yen) ‘Turnover 
End of Bad of (200) End of |, End of |(J819°) 
High Low Month High Low aeth mai ) High Low Meoatie High Low Month mai 
1955: July-+-+sereee 126.5 123.0 126.2 126.1 123.6 125.3 a 130.0 126.4 128.0 127.4 122.9 126.2 55 
August +++e+s 134.8 124.9 131.6 130.0 119.0 129.0 3 133.9 125.0 131.0 125.9 120.0 124.1 17 
September ---- 150.0) 131.0 150.0 129.0 124.5 129.0 2) 137.5 126.2 137.5 129.5 121.0 125.2 14 
October +++++- 139.0 137.5 139.0 — | — 0 150.0 127.8 150.0 126.0 oid 124.1 21 
November «+++ 138.0 138.0 138.0 _— _ _ _— 157.5 143.3 156.0 137.0 123.9 133.2 30 
ee ae = Zi se 24 = < —| 150.5) 145.0; 148.0] 133.0] 125.5] ..132.7 19 
1956: January ++-+-+/ 147.9 145.9, 147.9 182.5 130.4) 182.5 0.2)) 156.0, 146.1] 154.9) 135.0] 125.1) | 183.9 22 
fo berary ee care = an _ za = = —|| 148.9] 135.8} 185.8) 135.1] 127.0) 180.0 14 
e “Yokohama Raw Silk ‘ Kobe Raw Silk 
(20/22 A, per kin) ewe ____ (20/22 A, per kin) 
Current Month Futures (6 months) Current Month Futures (6 months) 
Year & Month (In yen) (In yen) Turnover (In yen) (In yen) Turnover 
End of "7 | End of ( “sn Sh oo Fad oi Gree End of |(}" 100 
High | Low | Erdof| wigh | Low | Month |? High | Low | xfonth’ |) Se" abOW  agoeeha eee 
1955: July--+e+eeees 2,224 2,130 2,167 2,1 DUS 20.0 2,144 50 2,210 2,135 2,180 2,153 2,112 2,144 21 
August +esers 2,169 2,115 2,120 2,154 2,103 2,103 38 2,169 2,121 2,144 2,151 2,109 2,109 15 
September -+-- 2,119 2,041 2,041 2,129 2,077 2,077 41 2,122 2,059 2,060 2,125) 2,075 2,077 18 
October -++++-| 2,046, 1,921; 1,931; 2,079| 2,017; 2,046 60|| 2,053; 1,985| 1,935, 2,079] 2,016] 2,044 28 
November ++--| 1,994 1,921} 1,921) +~—«-2,040|~=«1,981) ~—:1,990 46 2,000] 1,925] 1,986) 2,039) 1,986} —_—‘1,991 19 
December «+++ 1,960 1,920 1,930 2,009 1,970 1,991 48) 1,971 1,926) 1,931 2,017 1,980 1,996 24 
1956: January -+----| 1,969/ 1,904, 1,904] _—‘1,980 1,944| 1,944 34] 1,990] 1,939 +—«:1,939| +—«1,975| 1,910] ~—«'1,910 15 
February-+++++} 1,924 1,900}_~—-1,900/ 1,958! ~—-1,932) 1,944) 35 1,926) 1,900} 1,900) _1,953|" 1,929) __1,947 15 
— i oh Toyohashi Cocoon | Nagoya Woollen Yarn 
(High grade, per 100 momme) * __(48, double, A grade, per Ib.) 
C t Month Futures (6 months | Current Month Futures (6 months) 
Reha tony | ee ee fine [amon] ve Gages) |Temowe 
: End of eat ) : ; End of | <r. End of es 
High Low oe High Low ae mai High Low | Month | High Low Month | "2 ) 
; Becccecens 411 393 393 422 409 416 76 1,190 1,140 1,140 1,173 325 1,125 266 
1955: ee Bet fis rie ay 494 407 408 61, 1,129] 1,042) 1,048} +1106 ~—«:1,080) ‘1/040 637 
Septamherice- 393 361 361 415 388 392 68] 1,053 951 962) 1,040 953 968 859 
Oetsher sents 375 344 353| 395 372 384 92| 984 924 932 951 886 888 869 
Navemberlhstes 369 354 354 383 327 374 68 1,024 931 964 962 876 957 685 
Mecembarmnen 387 350 387 391 865 384 77\| 1,025 970 970 964 887 912 552 
1956: January +++++- 388 365 373 369 349 349 55} 1,004 967 1,000 924 871 916 499 
SO pebeuar. face 376 370 370| 357 346} 355] 50] 1,030 988} 1,030 929| 900 919, 568 


Note: 


hyo=Taw silk,++99.2 Ibs, sin=raw silk++160 momme. 


mai=cotton yarns «£00 lbs., rayon yarn & spun rayon yarn++200 Ibs., woollen yarn++100 Ibs., cocoon++10 kan (1 kan—8,267 lbs.), rubber+ +250 Ibs., 
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21. Exports and Imports by Value and Indices 
‘ (1934-36=100 for indices) 
Value (In $1,000) Value (In million yen) Export Indices Import Indices eee 
Year & Month Amount |Per Unit} Volume |Amount |Per Unit| Volume y 
Exports | Imports Balance | Exports|Imports| Balance (A) (B) (A/B) (C) (D) (C/D) 
1954 Total s++seeeeeeeeee| 1,629,236] 2,399,404) cs 770,168) 586,525] 863,785) 277,260 ie a s is oS 0 oy 
1955 Total ++++++++++++++| 2,010,600) 2,471,430] © 460,831] 723,816) 889,715 165,899 a a - “a he - F 
, ences ons (HES 4212.496| 4 52,840) “57,454| 476,477) *-019,023| 203.2) 374.9] 54.2 260.7) 319.4 81.6) 117.4 
a July Be eee ce 42°790| *57,593| “73,357 “915,764 204.2 376.8} 54.2) 249.4) 318.9 79.4) 120.0 
‘August «s+eeseees| 4175,985] 4206,848| 44 30,863) *63,355| “74,465| *c911,111) 224.7| 376.6, -59.7/  254.2| 321.8). 79.0) 117.0 
September «+++++++| 4176,246) 180,389 44) 4,142] 463,449) 464,940] 4c 1,491) 255.0, 382.7 58.8} 220.9) 319.7; 69.1] 119.7 
October +++s++++++| 4188,903/ 4203,597) “e» 12,694) 468,005] 472,575] 4c» 4,570, 242.7) 371.6 65.3, 248.8) 315.4 78.9| 117.8 
November «++-++++| 4168,303; 4221,988/ 4@) 55,685 “60,589 480,636) *-920,047/ 214.9, 379.0 56.7|  274.0| 312.6, 87.7] 121.2 
December --++++++| 4249,180| 4233,244/ 4 15,835] 489,705| 484,004) “ 5,701 33 ap 0% ae An Shes ata 
1956:4January ++++.++2++| 149,333] 218,347] @ 69,014) 53,760] 78,605] 24,845 o ac — Ae - ae _ 
22. Foreign Exchange Receipts and Payments by Month 
(In 1,000 dollars) 
Receipts Payments 
Year & Month Balance 
Exports Invisible Total Imports Invisible Total 
1951 Total---ssececceecere 1,297,324 948,257 2,240,581 1,725,111 184,167 1,909,278 331,303 
1952 Total-+++ssseseeeeeee 1,289,186 949,942 2,239,127 1,718,361 206,454 1,924,815 314,312 
1953 Total-ssssccsteceeeee 1,156,399 963,638 2,120,037 2,100,998 212,718 2,313,716 © 193,679 
1954 Total ssse:cseeeeeee 1,532,478 776,786 2,309,264 1,961,680 247,616 2,209,296 99,967 
1955 Total-cssseseseseeeee 1,954,169 713,475 2,667,645 1,848,224 325,622 2,173,846 493,799 
1955: July -sseeesececeeees 165,306 58,027 223,334 156,498 22,076 | 178,575 44,758 
August scsccceceess 168,901 66,088 234,989 163,041 23,965 187,006 47,983 
September +++++e+e+s 190,646 67,038 257,685 149,220 26,506 175,727 81,958 
October +++esseesees 178,748 61,616 240,401 142,043 29,690 171,734 €8,666 
November ++++seeees 174,499 62,094 236,594 154,858 33,040 187,899 48,694 
Deteber aetcesss 198,174 70,595 268,769 177,042 30,464 207,506 61,263 
Roetani iter escettareces 181,083 57,257 238,341 179,511 29,301 208,812 29,528 
HOESe: Tandary asc efes uses 140,548 50,993 191,541 127,419 28,225 155,644 35,897 
23. Exports and Imports by Settlement Area 
(In 1,000 dollars) 
Exports Imports 
Year & Month Ons ; ; O 
Total | 2 | Sterling | 2] ,OP&™ | 9 | Dollar | %\| Total | 9 | Sterling | 9 | OPC? | | % | Dollar | % 
1951 Total.--+++-+- | 1,297,324| 100| 562,547) 43;  482,650| 33) 302,127) 24) 1,725,111, 100) 429,080) 25) 316,426) 18) 979,605) 57 
1952 Total--+..+++++- | 1,289,186] 100/ 596,519] 46] 296,980| 23| 395,687) 31| 1,718,361) 100/ 532,489 31) 230,887, 13, 954,985| 56 
1953 Total+.++++-++- | 1,156,399] 100| 313,963] 27 361,042| 31/ 481,392) 42/| 2,100,998 100 617,204) 29 464,621) 22 1,019,170, 49 
1954 Total-+++++++++ | 1,532,478) 100] 507,726] 33| 588,581) 35|  486,044| 32/ 1,961,680| 100| 351,947, 18 480,078 24| 1,129,634, 58 
1955 Total++++++++++ | 1,954,169] 100] 728,744) 37| 466,340] 24] 757,921| 39/ 1,848,224, 100 532,405] 29 442.826) 24 871,208 47 
1955: July+sssseeee+) 165,306} 100, 63,001] 38 35,596, 22 66,650) 40, 156,498/ 100 _—+53,801, 34 38,519 25 46,1021 41 
August ++++-+| 168,901] 100} 56,974, 34 42,376] 25 — 69,487| 41)  163,041/ 100/ 53,259, 33, 40,203, 25 69,517 43 
September +++. | 190,646] 100 67,767| 36, —40,360| 21 82,475, 43] 149,220] 100) 49,958 34 34,403) 23 64,778| 43 
Ocober ++++++| 178,784) 100] 62,677) 35 38,946, 22} 77,109] 43|  142,043| 100; 48,253, 34 28,273) 20 65,495| 46 
November «+--+ | 174,499] 100] 63,229] 36) 39,785, 23, «= 71,381] 41/ © 154,858| 100| 51,292) 33/  32.773| 21 70,727| 46 
December ---- | 198,174) 100] 65,676] 33| 49,075, 25| —-82,893| 42 177,042; 100 45,719 26,  37,906| 22 92,313} 52 
1956: January «+++». | 181,083) 100 66,583| 37 37,454) 21 76,112} 42) 179,511] 100}  47,090| 26) —37,530| 21 93,907) 53 
_1955: January ++++++| 140,548) 100; 56,551] 40) 95,088 25| 48,874) 35), 127,419] 100| __—-22,019| 17| 26,212) 21 79,186| 62 
24. Indices for Industrial Activities 
(1934-36=100) 
Industrial Activities ManGtactaeiae: eli, tse Ge 
Year & Month | Mining-| Minin aia |. |) \Printing| A, ce | Rubber | 7 
Publ g } rinting - | Rubber [Wood &| 
An | ube | Manu- AN | Foot |Textiles| *& [Chem |" ge” | wood | S| netals | Me 
se, 1 Soe : | Binding | cals | Leather \Products| *°° chinery 
53 2 (151), (10); (141) (12) (12) (1) (37)| (TO) /maniee 7)| 18 (42 
1964 average seeeeeseeees| 173.5, 236.9) 166.9 117.0 173.4) 191.8 81.9/ 109.6 soe mon tee me ae es 
55 yy tt eeeeeeeeee) 4187.8) 254.7, 4180.7] 117.2) 4189.4) 4206.6, 485.9] 4125.1] 4317.4) 4177.7| 4186.6] 4175.71 4218.91 949.9 
1955: June+e+eseseeeeeee) 182.9 242.2) 176.1] 114.1] 184.7| 189.1 85.0] 123.3} 314.0/ 174.0| 210 
: : : : . ; ; ' 2} 164.7; 213.8] 235.0 
July seseeeeseeeess! 187.1)  245,8/ 180.2, 115.5, 189.2] 209.8 86.5] 123.7; 328.3) 167.0/ 179.5/ 171.4, 212.21 9498 
August sescsreres| 189.2; 280.8) 182.7/ 113.7) 192.1] 205.7 87.4| 126.6| 880.2 171.8] 183.2) 177.7| 220.9 950-1 
September -++++-..| 193.3; 240.0/ 186.5! 119.4 195.7) 194.4) 90.7| 127 | : : 
; .8} 839,2/ 192.7, 188.8) 188.0 223.5] 951.8 
October ++++++++++/ 194.3) 266.4) 186.9] 124.0] 195.6] 204.8) —-87.3| 181.6, 323.0 ° 198.3/ 189.3| 188.41 230°5| oe4'9 
November +++++++./  198,0/ 270.5) 190.5] 126.1) 19%2| 214.9/ 91.8] 129.1] 819.5) 198.9) 188.9] | 191.0)uiosan) oreo 
rose, eT Trtttt] 206.0] 290.5, 298.0] 128.2] 207.5) 284.8] 91.1] 327.6, 349.7| 197.6) 197.7| 192.4| 288.9| 985.9 
1956: January _++++++++++/ 191.0] 288.8] 183.1] 121.0} 191.6] __199.3|_ __ 85.2) 118.2} 327.3/ 181.8} 197.7|__176.5| _225.8| 256.6 


A Table 22 & 23 Foreign Exchange Control Dept., 
*Canadian dollars & Swiss francs are included. ** German marks are included, 
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25. Coal Supply & Demand 
. (1,000 metric tons) 
: Deliveries j Month-end Stocks 
Year & M Carry. Coa To Industries To Industries} Losses Total 

at anes overs (A) | Output (B) co . (Classifi- | (Unclassifi- (D) (A+B)- c Fd : a act 
3 able) able) (C+D) ollieries ort arket 
1955: July seseceeees 3,524 3,421 3,230 3,228 2 6.6 3,722 1,127 1,251 | 1,348 
August ++se.ee. 3,722 3,316 8,515 3,597 © 82 4.6 3,527 1,062 1,120 1,346 
September --.. 3,527 3,549 4,025 3,990 35 24.8 3,075 967 952 1,156 
October «+++. 3,076 3,736 3,705 3,859 © 154 10.1 3,117 920 1,005 1,192 
November +++.) 3,117 3,866 4,194 4,210 i Gg 9.0 2,797 795 856 1,146 
December -+.. 2,797 3,903 4,196 4,305 @ 109 8.9 2,512 618 875 1,037 


26. Electric Energy Consumption (1,000 KWH) 


Supplied by Power Companies (Over 500 kw) Self-generated 
1955 Industries 1955 
July | August September | October | November June | July August |September| October 
218,784 206,717 210,282 | 217,754 220,188 | Mining -++++seesessseseseeeeees| 50,632 47,271| 49,661] 47,458) 54,997 
94,735 35,206 31,901 26,964 29,358 Foodstuffs +--+ ee eeeecccee 632 370 626 418 1,371 
137,628 133,748 134,883 115,413 144,133 | Spinning «+++... Saeed aaa 784 633 620 814 638 
179,862 173,595 177,387 | 185,205 182,253 | Paper & Pulp sesessseeeseeesees) 60,733 57,709} 61,488 66,012| 68,812 
713,887 528,523 622,737 | 738,524 643,721 | Chemicals ++++++seseseeeeeeeeess| 235,531 | 232,301| 190,155| 207,624| 209,237 
12,867 12,095 12,944 12,493 13,096 | Oil & Coal Products +++.++ee+ee| -1.774| 1,906 1,849 1,924 2,199 
13,722 13,766 15,346 16,120 16,154 Rubber Goods «++sscssceessecves _ — _ — — 
40,013 39,825 40,935 42,253 43,826 | Glass & Ceramics «erssssesccoes 93,113 95,772 97,197 107,781 107,436 
429,015 370,451 391,832 | 473,934 434,918 | Primary Metals+++e++eeseeeseeees| 205,143 | 210,524 180,615 | 195,355 | - 225,983 
6,569 7,046 7,018 7,209 7,294 | Metal Products+++s+esescseceeees = = = a et 
25,501 25,660 26,478 28,233 29,207 | Machinery -++e+ssecesesesccecece 66 114 _ 148 303 
34,224 31,717 35,399 42,400 44,792 Electric Machinery & Tools--.--- = —_ —_ _— — 
50,747 52,639 54,161 58,358 59,371 | Transportation Machinery & Tools = — _— — — 
8,889 8,758 7,962 - 8,524 | Other Manufacturing +++++++see+. = — — — — 
1,687,659 1,433,030 1,737,868 1,975,793 1,656,647 Manufacturing Total «e+ssseveseee 597,779 | 599,297 532,672 580,076 696,199 
243,634 254,402 248,927 248,729 256,077 Public Utilities ++++sesesecsececee 89,547 92,615 89,940 92,157 54,508 
104,592 101,444 97,108 96,701 100,691 Others +e+eecwcscccccccccnesccons 162 — — — — 
2,254,669 1,995,593 2,106,247 2,330,888 2,233,602 Total sesecececcccccccsscccecs 648,785 | 739,183 672,604 719,691 750,687 
27. Supply & Demand of Raw Silk 
(In bales=123 Ibs.) 
Raw Silk Silk Fabrics 
Year & Month D 5 Siock U.S. Consumption 
Production Exports os ate PPP IRE Consumption ‘Stone at | Production Exports 
onth-end 

1955: June eosecercccscsercsesescsssone 19,878 3,677 15,464 8,948 3,866 5,550 15,805 2,379 

Co ASR 6 ie eer 31,468 7,267 20,218 12,931 3,405 4,295 15,930 42,225 

i ate RRS CPE 30,563 9,404 18,855 15,235 4,321 4,954 15,842 2,358 

September ervreesecesccesecsceses 30,221 10,934 19,720 14,802 4,899 6,158 15,976 2,425 

Gelber sere dee everscersceiuviees 29,009 9,804 17,496 16,511 5,064 7,519 15,036 2,548 

November -ecscecescsccscscscece 2th 8,951 417,906 417,360 5,446 8,234 415,158 2,180 

Piccembers es csv tecseneeres ss0eni's 28,059 9,436 18,895 17,064 5,439 8,651 14,206 “ 

1955: January December «++e+eeeseseee| 289,476 86,514 199,017 — 54,893 i 183,516 24,891 

1954: January~December «+++++-++eeees 257,915 75,986 179,790 — 48,546 — 161,039 22,348 


28. Supply, s & Hemand of Paper and wee 


Paper, Western Style 3 Casdboard & Japanese Style ‘Paper 
Pulp (long ton) (in 1,000 pounds) (in 1,000 pounds) 
Year & Month x ; = a ie ee TE =z 
Produc: For Gees Produc- ; Self-Con- Produc- Self-Con- 
tion Pacer Deliveries} In Stock tion Delinpetas sumption In Stoel: tion Dahivediens sumption In Stork 
1955: June ---- 155,902 83,964 76,981] 28,917|  258,511/ 241,906 6,808 110,221{ 402,659] 367,152 17,520| 176,401 
July «++. 158 ,220 85,409 73,366) 28,362) 260,900 240,893 7,262 122,967 403,325) 366,191) 17,992 195,542 
Aug. «+. 156,892 84,910 72,935 27,409 261,408 246,028 7,791 130,556 403,887 378,227 18,125 203,076 
Sept. +--+ 161,806 87,449 75,448 26,318 268,230 253,885 7,779 137,122 419,981 402,847 19,789 200,421 
Oct. +++5 164,151 88,837 72,003) 29,629 272,932 259,234 7,381 143,439 432,058) 410,991) 19,778 201,709 
Nov. «+++ 167,115 89,634 CEES 29,995 268,174 254,154 7,618 149,841 429,645 407,208) 18,953 205,194 
1954; Nov. ++++| 138,011] __74,103|___65,717| __57,515| 282,168) __-240,008)__—«6,507| 148,840) 364,465) 367,579| _—17,588| 208,536 
29. Supply & Demand of Soda and Ammonium Sulphate 
(In metric tons) 
= ‘Ausatahon Solgiste oie. Seda Ach oe Se 
Bese o) Month “Production | Deliveries { In Stock |Production | Deliveries In Stock re Production — ie In Stock _ 
1955: June scceceveceeveeese+| 181,898 158,806 4,647 23,461 21,725 4,034 43,526 966 7,809 
Be Sitges s.siale kin hents'e0k 285.978 127,223 9,393 28,070 26,286 4,186 43,564 Bs © 8,032 
AUguSt soeeceeceeeeeeee! 161,467 152,543 103,499 28,488 26,004 5,198 43,537 37,882 7,452 
Sc fumhisateenesereres |) 197718 160,363 114,236 27,138 25,286 5,449 44,369 37,011 8,172 
October -seaserecces || 75,501 168,144 114,049 29,368 28,192 4,930 47,842 - 39,161 9,537 
oreibenmtcca saicncsacl -178°376 134,232 152,901 29,235 27,285 5,349 46,024 38,823 9,592 
December+++seeseeeeess| 173,329 185,706 136,256 29,879 31,072 2,742 47,033 41,659 7,766 
1954: December: pisintayare rein Stare) si 185,350 159, ,819 8,567 26,305 26,220 5,482 40,514 34,957 11,883 
Sources: 25. Natural Resources Agency. 26. Public Utilities Bureau. 27, Central Raw Silk Association, 28. MITI. 29. MITI 


“ Revised at source, 
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30. JPA Procurement Contracts (In $1,000) 
- ' Contracts (Weekly total) ; Cumulative total as from June 26, 1950 
| Total {Merchandise | Services | __ Total |_Merchandise | __—Services 
Noemieecane fica sse sce 29,470 21,209 8,261 = = 
PO Poth ecahes senses 25,552 15,495 10,057 os = = 
1953 .. a¥elelelela’ais\sieiealetalele 36,989 21,733 15,256 =— = = 
1954 a isveie(a\s(ovslaielalalaisye/a's 21,291 10,244 11,047 — — 
“OEE cal Soca aaa aor 14,823 5,566 9,257 = = = 
g 677,593 

1955: A jt ee eee eens eeceaee 8,979 3,769 5,210 1,658,830 891,237 

Ancien vA in eae nail 9,467 4,916 4,551 1,667,593 986,116 681,477 

ick ewig tinea wcanines 21,674 4063 17,611 1,689,197 990,087 699,110 

(or cr Ee ooaeanicn: 8,338 5,009 3,329 1,697,161 “994,949 702,212 

December «e+eseseseeses 9,491 4,192 5,299 1,706,591 999,045 <a 707,546 


Source: Economic Planning Board. 


31. JPA Procurement Payments (In $1,000) 


Monthly a a Cumulative total as from June 26, 1950 
Total U.S.’s Burden ‘Japan’s Burden Total | U.S.’s Burden | Japan’s Burden 
1954 Total ssseseeecesececesece 453,674 268,679 184,995 = _ = 
1955 Total eesssecessscsssesene 355,664 233,875 121,789 — ae — 
AUgUSt+seereesscresceres 31,488 22,463 9,025 2,168,176 1,690,074 478,102 
September++ +++eseeseeee 31,950 23,477 8,473 .- oe ale 
October «esecseescccscce 25,964 18,383 7,581 ae 2 ne 
November «++eeeseseeees 26,373 18,276 8,097 oe =a os 
December s+erseeeserees 30,757 _ 22,947 7,810 2,283,220 ‘ _ 1,773,157 510,063 


Source: American Embassy Economic Section. 


32. Department Store Sales — (in million yen) 


House- 3 avs | | Outside | Gift 
By Month ee Total | Clothing picee! hold rere a Services| Store Others Certifi- 
Utensils Sales cates 
1955: April «+++. 158 16,626 7,548 3,671 1,617 2,488 502 187 442 | a72 187 
May s+seeseee 158 14,788 6,621 2,965 1,546 2,314 503 167 590 172 134 
June+seeseee 158 14,712 7,104 2,714 1,697 1,996 453 13y 541 158 139 
July seeeseee 158 19,311 8,487 3,764 2,060 3,382 577 139 718 176 553 
Total secccccccees August «e+. 158 14,238 5,132 3,019 1,455 3,243 595 126 490 ats: 357 
September -- 158 12,452 5,642 2,441 1,200 2,007 426 138 449 148 103 
October +++. 158 17.364 8,832 3,038 1,654 2,467 470 193 536 177 141 
November «+ 158 19,534 10,694 3,028 1,849 2,491 478 202 612 180 158 
December -- 158 41,017 20,914 6,904 3,537 7,437 600 258 1,066 303 1,151 
1955: April +++... 50 11,939 5,382 2,659 1,197 ae7kS 335 141 395 ALT 112 
Maysesseees 50 10,555 4,687 2,134 1,134 1,565 328 128 455 124 81 
June+sseeese 50 10,670 5,119 1,982 1,221 1,352 305 105 493 113 89 
Siler re 50 | 14,450] 6,187] 2,858] 1,567| 2,548 395 107 668 121 395 
Big Six Cities «s++ August «++. 50 9,619 3,306 2,116 1,025 2,137 382 94 438 a2 140 
September -- 50 9,054 4,047 1,806 901 1,284 290 106 | 414 106 57 
October «+++ 50-| 12,563] 6,317} 2,227 1,226| 1,708 320 145 | 492 | 128 | 86 
November -- 50 14,153 7,660 2,199 1,382 1,740 324 154 | 563 132 102 
December -: 50 29,800 14,934 5,036 2,601 5,433 405 194 981 216 668 
1955: April «+++. 108 | 4,687 | 2,166 | — 4,002 420 775 167 46 | 47 55 * 75 
108 4,233 1,934 831 412 750 174 39 44 49 53 
108 | 4,042} 1,985 733 406 | 644 148 | 34 48 45 | 50 
ifikp odd odoon 108| 4,860 2,300 906 493 | 841 | 182 | 32 | 50 | 55 || 158 
Provincial ++++sees August «+++ 108 4,619 1,825 903 429 | 1,107 | 213 | 33 | 52 | 57 | 140 
September -- 108 3,397 1,595 35 299 | 624 | 13 32 35 | 42 | 46 
October +++« 108 4,804 2,515 811 428 759 149 | 48 44 49 54 
November «+ 108 5,381 3,034 828 467 won 154 48 50 48 57 
’ ies December ++/ 108 | 11,217 | 5,980 | __1,868 936 | 2,003 194 | 65 84 | 87 | 483 


Source: Ministry of International Trade & Tadustry. 


33. Labor Population Survey (in 1,000) 


is : Population 14 years old and over _~ Nevicghuse a Non-Astechutr ee 
ret Lab or Force $4 Forestry Industry 
ota Total of | , sil ee, ieee tens Sei pis i 
Year & Month Population) Total (2) |the follow-| Agricul- | Non-Agri- Totally | spew | Not at | At Piece-| Not at At Piece- 
ing’ threat! sae & eeutire: Unem- Ree Work Work Work Work 
ste eR eolieias orestry | In untFIeR | ployed | (3) (4) (3) (4) 
1953 Average serecesseees 86,780 58,310 | 39,700 | 17,130 | 22,120 |. 450i" .18,620 1... 2600 6.270 in ey: 
é 20 | 2 300 3 
1954 4, teeeeeeeeeee| 88,030 | 59,280 | 40,510 | 16,670 | 22910 | 580 | 19,080 | 250 5,790 310 ee 
1955, sesesevesees! 89,110 | 60,920 | 41,800 | = —|. 19,840 =u eS = ; 
1955: September «++esedeese 89,300 61,040 42,640 17,820 24,140 | 670 18,300 | 4 | 
2 | | 70 6,950 29 d 
October +eseseeeeeee} 89,400 | 61,440] 44,110} 19,140 | 24°50 | 720 | 17,240 140 5,320 Bh ae 
November s+rese+ee+/ 89,400) 61,410] 43,180 | 17,560 | 25,050 570 | 18,130 160 5,750 250 3,440 
_ December +++++es++-| 89,500] 61,250] 41,410 | 15,070 | 25.770 | 570 | 19,840 | 230 7,210 270 3,640 
1956; January sereeesesess| 89,630 62,050 39,530 12,560 25,290 | 680 22,430 | 270 7,140 330 4.140 
| | , j ‘ 
ee Jone nent 88700 | 89870 | 98,789 | 1800 fe SOG 80 mee Cee 300 | __4,510 
Notes: (1) Since August, 1950, total population is the estimated total la : the 1 f next wishi . Sohesiica ta I — 
4 population as of the 1st of t ° 
(2) Including persons whose labor force status was unknown. nee en Sepoerees 


(3) Among the persons holding jobs but not at work during the survey week, the following are defined as not at Ihege 1 
ployed workers are not at work provided that their employees or unpaid family workers are engaged in their Eisen = ans 
survey week ; employees are not at work provided that either they received or are expected to receive a ee 

(4) Those whose working hours total only 1~34 hours in a week. oe 

Source: Bureau of Statistics, Office of the Prime Minister, 
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35. Exports and Imports by Country 


(In million yen) 


io Exports Imports 
Settlement : : : 
ies ‘ Countries 1954 1955 Noy. Dec. 1954 | 1955 | Nov. | 
Total Total 1955 1955 Total Total 1955 
Total Exports & Imports +++++e+eseeeeees| 586,562 723,816 60,590 89,707 863,785 889,715 80,577 
: 30,237 
Asia Total «ccescscvcccccccscsesevesesees 286,846 303,460 23,913 29,700 265,259 325,421 , 
0 AL ake SCS | ARE eae ae 14,218 893 1,540 2,911 3,484 253 
$ CHa einen anain Tale o srajnicrorere late ioiotare 1,878 20,277 607 2,038 14,677 29,080 2,616 
g Ryukyw Islandss eclse ec ce see vicelse es cae 15,529 18,288 1,919 2,315 3,645 5,738 609} 
£ Hong! Kong o+-sclesccsccssssevsceesiens 27,815 31,702 2,693 4,229 1,426 2,221 268 
0 Tr nmrsaiclen nicicinia ete lvie’e ae ove) aisio7slelorelaferstetare 23,734 22,978 2,423 3,345 20,552 29,116 3,011 
Soniheast Asia’ Total rec <siclsraleisterelolo vel itiiemn LO, 040 203,270 16,593 26,866 165,301 189,834 16,307 
0 BE ideas hace tho iien .cnesonnsien'en) DORE AEL PMID, oR 1,659 2,215 5,233| 1,982 136 
0 Thailand+++++++« 23,438 22,691 2,328 2,519 24,901 22,841 496 
£ Malayan Union:- 3,360 4,852 472 580 20,326 33,416 3,859 
£ Singapore eecsscecceccscccccencecceers 13,281 21,355 1,851 2,501 2,648 5,892 694 
0 Philippines ++ssceesscecceecscseseeees 11,229 18,651 1,382 2,096 24,166 32,023 2,666 
£ British Borneo: «c/s nice vie 1s o.claieleistnlo's violates 179 377 25 36 6,986 7,707 995 
0 Indonesia ++++sess oeeee 43,097 23,297 2,033 3,299 21,682 29,219 3,824 
£ Burma s+-scccccccccsscccsencccsesscecs 16,413 13,786 614 817 22,713 16,477 109 
£ rill ereiciaiaislereisiaielwie’e'sin's\c1e « ptalelalalale'e/</a\a\e 15,788 30,503 2,057 4,132 18,562 27,823 3,192 
£ Palsistanteec eo nneceiiatisia += semiciewenae se 20,160 15,839 742 3,483 13,028 16,951 962 
£ Ceylon ceccsessceccscccccscncsesecens 6,226 7,353 762 995 950 989 101 
$ Portuguese India «+++ereceeesscecececes 170 271 45 6 2,247 2,140 114 
$ Afghanistan +++essseseccccceccsccerees 2,734 1,993 2 285 1,325 878 22 
$ Tran ccccccccccccccccccevccescscsevece 8,446 8,072 129 2337 7,722 7,920 439 
£ Traq ssreccccecscccccccscncceceesecrecs 6,110 7,756 A408 824 217 2,055 326 
£ Paar cc cisteleieis sieleitaieie tia sis\eietefetare's ate a ete 3,348 3,461 169 467 102 1,159 115 
$ Saudi Arabia+sscscccccsccsevecesccesece 999 2,372 206 334 39,916 ~ 35,169 4,170 
£ Kuwait cocccccccccsscccccssccscvccecs 1,682 2,265 159 319 3,887 5,914 517 
0 Turkey ceccsccccnccsscscasevesscecsee 2,444 1,272 2 424 2,091 396 ae 
£ Jordansssessccsccccevcccsccerscesccess 562 637 40 58 50 356 70 == 
$ Syria sssescccccccccseccccscscseccvere 1,355 2,502 55 232 222 1,425 164 397 
$ Lebanon cesses scvcscccccscsccsccsece 458 434 30 76 146 37 — 22 
Europe Total sossseccesseccceeeceseuees 52,665 74,086 6,032 8,947 69,526 62,999 6,175 5,786 
0 Sweden ccccccccccccccscccccvcsececens 3,031 4,815 358 545 3,268 1,712 179 234 
$ Denmark. +cccccsccsccsscscccccccsscece che 2,123 835 81 1,343 685 59 15 
£ United Kingdom +++esesecceeeceececees , 21,876 1,261 3,148 13,358 13,650 1,384 1,246 
0 Netherlands eaten, See oe 9,627 796 761 4.297 4,129 261 og 
$ Belgium & Luxemburg +++++++e+eeeeeee , 3,736 327 435 4,955 3,248 140)" 196 
0 Frances ssesececeeccecccccccssesesesoce 4,189 4,182 A491 551 7,400 5,507 233 336 
; Wed Gaoreary sete nee ee ec eeeeeeeeceees oe 9,088 489 956 sa 16,648 La 1,327 
‘ast ETMAaNy *eeeeessesccsesesesesese ; —s == ; 1,858 2 
g Switzerland «sscrcscssccccccsescescces 1,708 2,259 213 340 3.925 4.573 325 434 
$ Spain scccccccscscsscnccscsscccesenece 564 1,235 170 475 4,783 4.942 1,449 828 
0 HA DOOCOTIO NIN ON ACURA BNO DO SACIAO0NC Zr 2,846 462 478 6,295 4,717 869 622 
$ Norway ceccccccccccceseveccccccsstcces 542 96 53 150 98 5 3 
0 Mersilsisiddbets iss siclaivisias priciciociais'ersis atersieielerele 551 1,419 9 43 815 ATA 28 106 
$ J REA), GacGSanaadoonGAnamsapagoncadaa 282 818 90 108 324 320 36 53 
NortimAnsericaLotalvsse cs cae'silseisile sees pet 191,536 17,078 21,837 396,858 367,588 33,578 35,150 
: ye peagehee eRe Tt ee ae ap 99655 wile ; sates Be 44,117 39,175 2,673 3,828 
- es P eo PSCC CROCE O ROLE Eee Bees ereseee 10'363 npr a eet en a sea 26,326 
EXICO soe eseeeseseersccseseessssesere ’ - 4 2,837 
$ ISPaenepaim nodoosacdecnagdedanadbanaaac =f 926 56 74 3,031 4,725 "664 303 
$ Cuba scnsactss asgetscnss sacle ocpe'ce stele 09 1,747 284 159 8,739 9,906 1,420 1.471 
: Panaaniq’ leigisla/els/siele sistaleisiere'a\sie'e\s claim aisiotere yee 2,166 452 65 909 323 23 aes 
Colombia coscccccccccccscvcsccssevese 23 2,556 241 341 200 257 33 29 
$ Cad Orie scien sesigceane anaes e an generate 477 549 21 33 2,122 14 9 
15 
South America Total «sccccscsccccvccscee torr 53,533 4,757 7,468 63,829 37,432 3,553 2,204 
: Peru Rigis sisieie\e'p Sine e's\a.a-p a mipielols albiale/aratetant 98155 te 188 277 7,315 3,880 5Al 416 
Brazil s+eeeseeeeceeececerececeeeeeeens ae 12,032 1,054 1,694 26,580 21,340 1,946 971 
0 Aecentinateiadasasttnrsca. so satiemene ne 7992 28,485 2,614 3,472 21,800 8,006 810 626 
: Cale ROITe c olsiartutatinatan ata’: ets sickens rit 1,401 25 767 863 278 12 Tu 
TUQUAY steer eseeererescenrasesesesese m 742 170 209 794 2,341 7 7 
“ VAfarca er otal sss aielak ne ac ais.ccctdanisatsiotetaete ipa 74,009 6,655 9,248 18,462 22,664 1,630 2,854 
TAM ides Aan RO pore ariiriacnadceh eee ; 5,124 298 406 10,086 10,643 677 aor 
£ Nigeria & Gold Coast +<+«sssssose0008 15,305 22.034 1,994 2,110 111 62 12 ed» 
. aah ee eee ae Se ree ye 3,650 87 19 5 4 
gl OTNIZO see eeeressesserssessvens ? by ,226 110 25 45 =: i 
£ British Congo vecoveccessoscscecccenes 1,247 7,248 1,069 783 2,173 i 
; , ae : , 2,610 345 683 
£ Union of South Africa «ocsscccccsesecs 10,885 10,382 709 1,159 3,807 ; 6,295 449 567 
@ Fa satin Ss Rg It aS iy Oe 14,794 27,181 2,155 2,506 49,769 73,569 5,389 8,007 
ustralia Sennnninn 10,155 19.842 1,324 1,954 42.160 63.9 ? 
£ New. Zealand ««sclee cies s clsaetelntante eae R06 . ’ 974 4,558 6,999 
941 . 2,833 392 146 1,612 2 
$ El avait: s:6\s.0\q te ‘elshelucedyle.a'ss o/s elg'd hoa alaetace ‘ x 419 226 215 
: 2,092 2,478 290 22 
: , 26 638 365 2 2 
£ New Caledoniars+sssseceresesesenenens 105 230 64 31 1,217 2,483 5 
0 French Oceania <ssessssepecssciesisacas 74 74 : ects 255 378 
$ Gulain: acide e aie o of duecotataisiate eto Paiste 405 210 ef : i 1,513 48 106 
' Bl ae 727 712 72 111 


Source: Finance Ministry. 


Note: 0 denotes open account area; $, dollar area; £, sterling area. 
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é 36. Exports by Major Articles 


. 


” (In million yen) 
1955 | 15, Beare! 
Articles Unit Aggregate | November . December 

Volume Value Volume Value | Volume Value 
Food, Beverage & Tobacco oesescsecccccess oe — j 47,793 — 4,807 xa | 6,056 
Fish & Shellfish «.scccccccccsscsescccce m.t. 155,108 27,226 14,857 2,662 16,287 3,154 
Canned, Bottled Fish +++++++++sssseseeeee ” 62,206 16,446 6,410 1,693 7,432 2,160 
Ceregls) Wek aa re aaencioe.gp sca ee unieccnced — — 1,287 = 246 == 115 
Fresh & Frozen Fruit+++esssesesesssesees m.t. 116,516 9,276 17,186 1,145 18,523 1,859 
Sugar & Tis Products sseccccesenvevesececs m.t. 34,039 1,434 94 18 121 25 
TDOaiisles sess Ww visinisiccnnes ccmemnivcceboveced 1,000 Ibs, 31,954 3,510 1,880 183 8,204 291 
BERT cicic'ce sain mu vicvceesscised ge cencacesacce kl. 6,339 507 316,388 26 626 52 
BEGBACCO 805 ceN A cigicisccnccesisiapmaaccsvicce _ — 471 aed 86 — 49 
RewelMaterials «xa ois v¥ ofe-c cle asic ees see'e oe — = 35,285 = 3,259 me 4,227 
Lumber ssesererecesecccsnccnccseassccee cu.m. 442,008 10,438 42,482 927 48,640 1,022 
Textile Fibressesscccsccceccncscsieecsenss 1,000 Ibs. 69,061 20,821 5,131 1,982 8,253 2,824 
Raw Silk eescceesseescccecenececnsens bales 86,712 18,005 8,485 1,718 11,875 2,383 

? ? ? 
Fertilizers & Mineral Products+++++s+e+ee+ — = 252 = 26 = 26 
Animal & Vegetable Materials+..+...+++0 — = 2,257 Ses 254 = 309 
Braves PEULOLGIM io «16,0018 vb oiolee& ura ie alee sia - — 2,546 — 221 — 342 
Animal & Vegetable Oils -++++s+seeesseeees _ _ 6,381 — Zou _— 588 
Animal Oil ceeeseeseccecesesereccvcvecs m.t. = 5,448 = 207 aS 336 
Ga Tver. CUP eS e's e:<\nis cinte.s'ee Nees ce etieclece es 6,729 25155 836 188 600 183 
Wertetable Sil ssa ts sccces opskeserenccss « os 8,036 916 132 22 2,053 247 
Chemicals, Drugs+++ssssccsscesccscsecccecs a — 33,751 — 2,720 we 4,272 
Pharmaceuticals -+scccccccccccsccccccces _ — 2,997 — NT — 434 
Chemical Fertilizer --.s.ssececececseceees m.t. 762,875 15,010 62,722 1,150 94,026 2,086 
Manufactured Products by Material --...... — —_ 414,867 — 33,433 — 49,697 
upper Gootd. * «a += ss ssiasamikis de acnvatace — — 4,359 — 377 — 611 
tyres & Inner Tubes 109+ 0000s te cccscscce m.t. 9,281 3,345 784 302 1,091 454 
Wood & Cork Products ++++-++eseseseee — — 15,763 — 1,032 Ss 1,200 
Paper & Related Products-++++eseecesees m.t. 82,096 6,627 6,179 559 7,546 656 
PR ERTIGH + 60-5 agsiaw ccwly os 0s slips e0.0 06-0000 — — 210,588 — 16,925 = 27,641 
Woollen Yarn +++--srescecccccccccsces 1,000 Ibs. 7,877 6,263 646 507 1,091 904 
RS OSLO TI CHU 8ieisie «ules 6 iv ale oie: ere.o a.eice A aye ” 26,226 8,756 1,928 713 4,175 1,340 
ECA DOTY ACTA vy eininlnleretple/a hie piece tines: ecein Bie wid ” 18,046 3,231 637 114 4,658 831 
PADMA ON! YN At «0.010 a aisis%s.clec'c cae 8 alec ” 39,224 5,897 2,578 361 3,464 523 
Cotton Fabrics +++essseseseccsececeeses| 1,000 sq. yds. 1,139 82,757 91,804 6,613 164,630 12,102 
Rea licr i BEsv Temi alslo.o:c.0.4:c\n a/alaiaiecieiee.ac.e sce F ” 30,022 5,622 2,289 467 4,535 837 
Woollen Fabrics «cccsccesiccncclcccdbccs ” 17,751 10,003 1,077 605 1,601 904 
Artificial Fibre Fabrics «+++sseseceesere ” 895,631 55,686 80,344 5,166 108,892 7,169 
2 i i sislelseiesesoceisassenes = == 30,625 = 2,517 = 3,324 
ee ee ee Dial ee Se m.t. 1,206,244 8,098 105,119 699 117,888 726 
ESTAS CPT OCUCTE ia niniala\e ¢ 09.4.6 miavase,os.0 pinre 6d) 6 ove _ _— 4,634 — 343 = 444 
ADHIMGWOLE: (o!asinis.aine n's\sieicin 6 «sip 4.0 cjele'v.c 6.010 v0 = _— 15,106 = 1,147 = 1,686 
i we ceccccvcccesece _ — 7,846 = 689 = 877 
OSS lade a a kg. 18,223 3,633 1,801 362 2,106 412 
Base Metals & Products+++cscessrecseesercs — _— 117,096 ae 9,396 = 12,709 
TOT OLUSTCE! isin eininnis eine sive asigpecicceced sale m.t 1,988,521 93,418 145,750 | 7,886 195,670 10,707 
Steel Bars & Shapes -+++sesssecesecees * 356,875 11,401 27,674 | 993 35,081 1,264 
Steel Plates (ungalvanized) -+++++-+++++ ” 344,719 16,801 24,626 1,447 40,053 2,201 
Stree AS NE REO O Eee ee is. 41,184 13,257 1,175 441 1,757 699 
ee ee yckehae = 2,213 2,261 153 222 277 327 
Aluminium «+-cccccccccccscccccscctetes ” 24,883 5,033 1,826 411 1,481 349 
Metal Products> ececccccccvcssevscccccces = — 21,845 - 1,931 = 2,670 
Machinery & Transportation Equipment ---- = _ mie = ts = ee 
Machinery (excl. electric machines) «++++> a — ’ _ 5 ey 1783 
Prime MoverS «e+e-cesscecsesevesevsess = — ts: = = ss = 
Metal Processing Machines ++++-.eseeree 7 = oe ea seg = oe 
Textiles Machines & Parts «+e+eewssees = a as a feet are he 
Sewing Machines & Parts -s++esesseeess = a say <A Oe Ee oar 
Electric Machines Pe Oe a — as rs MS =k oe 

A t tOrs sess = 
|e as aa Ren 1,000 pes 11,456 104 7,097 68 11,456 104 
2 te! = 3 

Transportation Equipment -+-++e+e+eseee+s = == Ae = BAH ee 
Railway Rolling Stock «s+esssesecssece — = 091 169 a aloof 
Automobiles ovccsesecasecnsesesesesecs _ a aa 318 = gi 
Bicycles & Parts +++essesesesescevoveres m.t. = a 16 a 20 oe 

Ships osccesccsccscscsescvcseccsseeecs unit 30 5, 3, ? ’ 
: i ) ceccccccccccccns — — 10,873 _— 8,006 _ 10,873 
; ames nls, “sea aA oy Ee ot 20,922 "172 20,310 "146 20,922 "172 
SS, 6 aoe m.t. 5,457 1,652 3,541 1,142 5,457 1,652 
Totals Exports (incl. others) -+++++ssesseees — | —_ 723,816 -—— 60,590 _ 89,705 


Note: 


Figures of group total include others than represented. 


Source: Customs Division, Tax Bureau, Ministry of Finance. 


Figures for value are rounded under one 


thousand. 
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37.. Imports by Major Articles (In million yen) 
re bl ek i Ce i 
Articles Unit Aggregate November | December 
Volume | Value ~ Volume | Value Volume _ | Value 
Food, Beverage & Tobacco+s++srseeeeereee — ad 220,038 — 19,812 —_ 18,520 
Cereals (tice, wheat & barley, etc.) +++++> m.t. _ 158,437 337,936 12,935 366,739 11,920 
Fruit & Vegetables ++++++eeeesseveveseees 149,625 7,191 10,410 433 9,742 493 
Sugar cesceecccesecesccescsceccvcceveces a 1,243,131 43,692 134,760 4,896 133,424 5,045 
Coffees «+c sen «6 Bia afete\ al o(oleiateinieisieleoisie.siaie6 1000. Ibs, 9,058 2,044 1,158 251 1,089 233 
Spirits s+. seeeeeeeeeeeseneecccsereceeece if ‘ — 274 —_ = A se wake — zee St 
Raw: Materials ++ +esseccscesccesesecceccees = . — 441,281 : _- 38,452 |--- _ 43,682 
AR RoE cto nce nahs eek « fh 61,763 8,055 4,308 6.032 5,780..|_ 830 
OO WH ELI leicte #+/dioie\sivlv saints P aiviiv.sisisiegie.e a eee a pac ci, ; eee ~ ae 
Box Calf sesccvecevecescsveeseesevese 3 3 
Oil Seeds --+++-0. eiela fore ssfeis egiersalelsialaislerete’s e 1,135 52,928 68,784 3,109 127,429 5,375 
PeanutS ++sescssese aislaisinvatefarsisielslereieitetere 14,554 1,238 218 16 198 15 
Cc eh 50,736 3,829 4,759 347 4,067 298 
OPTA sessseeee er ee ry , 
Sov che ee ee cs 808,177 35,368 38,520 1,571 98,660 3,850 
Raab ber be sls latersicisrele wlore s sjaiaie-aleie o\0is\siels sieiete a - 109,057 26,905 10,073 3,034 11,493 3,164 
Grud eeRub beri s\elers sss «mslalaiess« ojoiste.n sisie, - 87,669 23,852 7,A38 2,541 8,920 2,753 
Latex -e+eces eee esse ees seem eeeeereevee ” 7,160 1,522 653 174 657 166 
Synthetic Rubbers +sescssseseesesccscce 1] 5,199 wo 1,143 304 798 223 
Lumber & Cork «+++-+-+ Waflolareiwia’s\aja/elace'ia c.m, _ 2 9 _ 1,818 _— 1,817 
ER eh he ee . 2,051,859 22,243 188,997 1,791 165,829 1,772 
CR Ce nae eee ee auine m.t. 6,568 616 154 23 259 37 
Pulp & Scrap Paper +++essseseeeevoeeece — _ 6,849 _— 687 _ 594 
Fibres & Textiles ++e+sceeeeresccesccece 1,000 Ibs, 1,498,630 210,799 134,253 17,164 159,584 20,406 
Silk (incl. cocoons) +++sereseeeeereees 1,000 lbs, 1,904 407 134 36 152 33 
Wilko ollimeraaisievaistecsie elsiejerefesnie AA Sognooddu Re - 214,191 63,376 16.228 4,364 23,155 6,034 
Cotton -+sccecces cette cece ee eeneeeece Pr 972,061 130,318 90,277 11,303 101,306 12,648 
Cotton Linter -+++++sseeeee sae eeeeeee nS 30,754 773 689 23 2,959 66 
Waste Cotton ecerssscccccccscccccsece ) 87,211 6,920 8,252 568 10,307 714 
Hard & Bast Fibres «++++eeeseees seme a 117,856 7,823 17,258 722 19,946 777 
tanta sides su Biplane sees eaiais 4 69,843 2,604 6,097 | _ 228 8,459 270 
Poifisc) peo aiainlais/ s/e\siers\ctelera Bis eies cees cece a3 5,554 608 390 34 256 13 
Set) acer cowasenaans seieleiele erseves ce 937 2,425 90 4,205 150 
SH cr Sy een ee eee * 71, 1324 7,466 365 7,017 341 
Fertilizers & Non-metallic Minerals --+-++-- m.t. —_ 36,975 — 3.729 == 3,311 
Fertilizers ++++-++eeccscees eee e cece sane Fi 2,369,295 23,959 238,516 2,280 165,837 1,587 
SEE fe! stale increta) <liuln' ale) w) oils cielaeleipierere! sialic 6 'alsiensie AS 2,025,019 7,775 224,967 : 902 276,743 1,122 
Asbestos Ci i ii iii iii iii e 20,400 1,436 2,067 146 2,013 133 
Magnesite -eeeeese reese cccnccncerscnce ey, 53,486 923 5,574 95 6,584 118 
Metals & Ores+++++eeeeeeees WEdoon Boose: m.t. 7,784,569 66,867 759,113 7,438 716,327 7,357 
PE Te) ik Se ae . 5,459,458 29,354 492,032 2,719 478,995 2,936 
Scrap Tron:+++.- Perec erence esesesesecs ae 1,286,959 22,951 144,401 2,831 140,496 2,901 
Non-ferrous Metals +++++++e+seee0+ nee. “ 1,021,375 12,063 121,212 1,629 95,224 1,192 
oar LTTE te ea eter eee eens Sieiss «vie sie'ee - 44,196 2,150 3,978 223 3,084 ee 
Aluminium cceecssssccees wee ec ececcccs + 307,530 2,435 30,286 251 45,641 362 
Manganese: +--+ eee cece cens ee eeceeee eee — 343,312 1,513 34.953 156 13.132 
Animal Material : , oe 
ee a ee eeererseee weet ereesce — — 3,039 ae 221 <2 214 
egetable aterialSs +«cscscesseevce eeececcce — 5,948 = 619 -... 613 
Coal & Petroleum «--secccecces ecccccce eee — _— 104,040 an — 
Coal serereeerseeeeeecereeeeeenens cee m.t. 2,861,923 20,237 siditae yes Sa ve 
ey ae iss weston? 267,398 1,732 7,020 ? 52 18895 "129 
. Binge (for coking) +++rseeseeeeee sp 2,575,281 18,437 291,372 2,193 190,700 1,450 
piralenee at Mantle certainties sisa-ee » a: ae 12,114,718 81,563 1,293,172 . 
; 1293, 9,003 1,225,150 8'470 
Crude & Unrefined «+--+++eecscseees AP < 8,501,530 53,507 931,890 5 982 882,851 i 
Wanolfass ia yo ee ee : Ps 348,347 4,620 21,538 "O79 ee eget 
on mt ieteva sterer aieiete late lala ld e.sis ? 
Peg ee Ns e ee oP. 903 31,229 311 
pee, a Leite ss ” ge as eo 249,954 1,728 269,055 1,804 
iz A Parra aceite ocnece 3 A 324 2.280 102 4.427 
Petroleum Coke +++ee+seee weer cecsereces m.t. 125,959 1,285 10,582 103 10/950 he 
Animal & Vegetable Oils:----- Nels sisieiale\pislerts — — 13,118 
4 A . =— 1,042 _ 
Animal Fats & Oils «+... se aceee seeecees m.t. 117,680 9173 8.580 , 1,181 
Vegetable Oils+-++e+sseees Cece reece eesene *) 37,536 3,695 3,403 rips 
’ 
I ical Ce ene wees ae mea hece eeeccnee — — 
Chemical, Drugs 28,874 i 2,905 = 2,946 
Manufactured Products by Material -«--+-+-- — — 21,052 
Hides, Leathers & Furse+++essseesseeeees m.t, 2” fe aoues 1,945 — 2,210 
IRD Era COC A iisieisa cinieissintetaralevereustalslateralant? = -_ 230 T5 Dod 12 — 111 
Paper & Related Products «+++-sesseeeses m.t 1.456 so ) 25 — 35 
4 ; te 456 229 452 35 47 
AKTIB) Go PabEICHso.s10/6:4,0 e's dhulp(e 6 aiso-aalsiatevere — a 3,213 a 14 
ase iWetala ewictessiaisssves ste ciciete «cla ecccnc’ m,t a a¢ 178 =e 331 
Iron & Steeleccesssccecees eres eeeee os af 82 183 oe oa 129 at 170 
in «fst edcisen socal Sie "5 Ba! . an,lcy 411 6,688 363 
: 5,828 4,391 523 398 538 410 
Machinery & Transportation Equipment -:-- — — 47,665 
Machinery (excl. electric machines) ++++++ -- — 33258 i 4,027 a 4,118 
Electric: Machines, os s.s'e1s:s (easels |ealsleiajerciere a —- 6 967 is 2,201 —= 2,616 
Transportation Equipment+++s+seeseeeeees —_ = 8140 a 966 a 575 
, = 860 cos 
926 
Wits Cellaneo ts) o's:0le\els esis «\alelars/alavete 
eeeeeeeeane — — vi 895 2 il Fa 
Total Imports (incl. others) +.++eseeseeeeees — = 889.715 ae i? 849 
3 s 80,557 — 84,004 


Figures for value under one thousand are rounded. 


Note: Figures of group total include other items not represented above, 
Source: Customs Division, Tax Bureau, Ministry of Finance. 
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HOKUSHIN 


* INDUSTRIAL MEASURING AND 
REGULATING INSTRUMENTS 


4% GYRO-COMPASS AND GYR-PILOT 
% AERONAUTICAL INSTRUMENTS 
* 16mm SOUND PROJECTOR 


Ww 


MARUZEN OIL COED 


Head Office: Nagaboribashi, Osaka 
Branch Office; Nihonbashi, Tokyo 


No. 312 Shimomaruko-cho, Ota-ku, Tokyo 
Cable Address: ‘*Tokio-Hokusin”’ 


Chairman. Board of Directors; President: 


J. D. DAVIS N. NAKAHARA 


Head Office: Cable Address: 
4, 2-chome, Ote-machi, Chiyodaku, Tokyo ; “TONEN TOKYO” 


TANAKAWA STEAM-POWER PLANT 


Kansai Electric Power 


\ FESS 


man 


MITSUI‘: LINE 


Modern Fleet of 700,000 Tons D.W. 


Fast and Relaible Regular Freight Services: 


Eastbound Round-the-World 
(2 Sailings per month) 


Japan/U.S:N.H. (via Panama)/Europe/London/Far East, 
Japan (via Suez) 
Westbound Round-the-World 
(1 Sailing per month) 
Japan/Philippines/Singapore/Port Swettenham/Penang 


Colombo/Port Said/Genoa/Casablanca/New York 
and U.S.N.H./U.S. Pacific Coast/Japan 


Japan/Philippines. Japan/Okinawa. 

Japan/Malaya, Madras, Bombay, Japan/Malaya, Rangoon, 
Karachi. Caleutta. 

Japan/Seattle, Vancouver. Japan/Hongkong, Bangkok 

Japan/Mexico, Canal Zone, Colombia, Venezuela, West Indies. 


World-wide Tramp. Services 


MiTSUI STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: 1, 2-chome, Muromachi, Nihonbashi, 
Chuo-ku. Tokyo 
TEL: 24-0161, 24-7981 


Cable Address: ‘“MITSUILINE TOKYO“ 


CO... (ING? 


President : SHrro OTAGAKI 


Address: 164 Umegae-machi, Kita-ku 
Osaka. 


° 
Secs eeerecseece sees 

en ce oe -S ae eee 8 ep ee oe 
oes 0 0 ee 6 8 

oe eee 
ere 


/rroduets 


Butanol 
Acetone 
Alcohol 
Solvents 
Plasticizer 
Streptomycin 


KYOWA HAKKO 
KOBYO KK. 


President - - - Benzaburo Kato 


Head Office : Daiichi Seimei Bldg. 
9, 1-chome, .Yurakucho, Chiyodaku, Tokyo 
Tel: (28) 1511 (10) 

Factories : Hofu, Sakai, Fuji, Morioka, Akashi, 
Mie, Nishinomiya, Setaka 


Se ns Dane oe 


: Nihonbashi-Edobashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo 
27-2551, 2561, 2571 Cable Address: STEELFUJI TOKYO 


TAMA 


ECURITIES C0, LTD. 


Brokers and Investment Bankers 


Your orders for both Japanese and 
American securities are solicited 


Free information available 


HEAD OFFICE : 
: Kabuto-cho, Nihonbashi, 


Tokyo 
Foreign Dept. Tel: 67-3992 


NEW YORK OFFICE : 
111 Broadway, New York 
Tel: COrtlandt 7-5680 


THE ORIENTAL ECONOMIST 


Yl 


Invites International Banks and 

Traders to its faithful services 

for handling Import & Export 
Transactions. 


PRESIDENT: CHU OKAZAKI 


HEAD OFFICE: , 
56,*Naniwa-cho, Jkuta-ku, Kobe. 
Cable Address: “KOBEGINKO”’ 


Foreign Exchange Bank 


BRANCHES: 
Haad Office: Osaka, Japan Tokyo, Yokohama, Nagoya, Kyoto, 2 
Capital: ¥ 2,200,000,000— =a Osaka, and Others 
Branches: In All Major Cities IN CO 
of Japan Ky 


~~ 
OO tee 
Y ; v4 g 


eep in touch 


with Japan through 


complete 


foreign 


exchange 


banking 
ie m1 3 facilities of 


ESTABLISHED 1880 
BANE .urp 


HEAD OFFICE: OTE-MACHI, CHIYODA-KU, TOKYO, JAPAN 
184 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT JAPAN 


SE ONCE NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE 
Salisbury House, Finsbury Circus, Roo 702. 61 B: . ; Se 
London, E.C. 2 easton a eee 
UNITED KINGDOM S.A. ; 


CALCUTTASREPRESENTATIVE OFFICE 


6th Floor, Mookerjee House 


17, Brabourne Road, Cal ~ 
ieee 02 alcutta-1 


